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PREFACE 


Ibn Bayah’s Kitab al-Nafs is now ready for the 
English readers. The Arabic text with the Arabic version 
of the Introduction and Notes prepared by the writer 
himself was sent to the “‘Revue de ? academie Arabe de 
Damas”, Syria, long after the English translation together 
with the Arabic Text was submitted for publication to 
the Pakistan Historical Society of Karachi. The Arabic 
version, however, came out in the Arab World before 
the original work could see the light of the day. 


In the year 1950, when the writer was in Oxford to 
do some research work in the field of Arabic Philosophy 
under the kind supervision ¢f Dr. R. Walzcr, the latter 
very kindly mentioned the Bodleian manuscript of Ibn 
Bayjah to the writer and advised him to select a portion 
thereof with a view to collate the same with the corres- 
ponding portion of the only other availavle manuscript 
in Berlin. After the treatise sn hand was selec‘ed by the 
writer and approved by the authorities concerned, it 
was discovered that the Berlin manuscript would not be 
available, as it was lost in the last Great World War. 


It was only through the valuable criticism of Prof. 
5. Van Den Berg, the encour: gement and kind care of 
Sir HW. A. R. Gibb. and the very effective supervision of 
Dr. R. Walzer that the writer succeeded in completing 
the edition which was submitted to the University of 
Oxford under the title “IBN BAJJAH’S PARAPHRASE 
CF ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA” for the Degree of 
D, Phil. in 1952-53. 


On the recommendation of Professor Paul Kahle, 
who visited Pakistan in 1956, the Pakistan Historical 
Society approved this small book to be included in its 
series of publications. 


oo 
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The writer feels dceply indebted to the above- 
mentioned distinguished oricntalist and to the office- 
bearers and members of the Pakistan Historical Society 
through whose kind encouragement, supervision and 
assistance this work is now in the hands of the readers. 


The writer also records his deep indebtedness to 
Dr. Serajul Huq, Head of the Department of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies ; to Professor 8. M. Hossain, former 
Head of the Department, and ex-Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Dacca; and to the University of Dacca, 
for their help, encouragement and grant of Study 
Advance. 


In the end, the writer also offers sincere thanks 
and gratitude to Dr. Beeston (now the Laudean 
Professor of Arabic in Oxford), and other Assistants in 
the Oriental Section, Bodleian Library, Oxford; to 
Dr. S. Moinul Hag, General Secretary and Director of 
Research, Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi; to 
the proof reader, printer, and assistants of the Society: 
for their very kind assistance in preparing the work, and 
bringing it out of the press. 


THE UNIVERSITY, M. S. H. 
DACCA- 
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INTRODUCTION 
I—THE SUBJECT 


THE subject of this volume is the first edition of Ibn 
Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs with an English translation and 
historico-philosophical notes. The second volume will 
present Ibn Bajjah’s other psychological treatises. 


Abt’ Bakr Muhammad ibn |Yahya_ ibn al-S@’igh, 
known as Ibn Bajjah (d. 533/1138),! the fore-runner of 
Averroes, “‘ the commentator par excellence’, has been 
unanimously regarded as one of the chief representatives 
of Arabic philosophy. He has been referred to by his 
contemporaries as the greatest exponent of Aristotelian 
philosophy after Ibn Sina’, the Shaykh al-Ra’is.2. But the 
world has hitherto remained so inadequately informed of 
and acquainted with his works as to know only a few 
tractates and Kitab Tadbir al-Mutawahhid which last has 
been known through its Hebrew translation to Europe 
since the Middle Ages. 


There are only two manuscripts of Ibn Bajjah’s works 
known, preserved in the libraries of Oxford and Berlin. I 
started reading Ibn Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs in Oxford with 
the hope of collating it with the Berlin manuscript which 
had been, as I learned afterwards from the Librarian of the 
Berlin Library and through the good services of Prof. P. E. 
Kahle, shifted to the Eastern zone of Germany during the 
World War II and lost. Now I have no other excuse for 
editing an Arabic text from a single manuscript, but the 
one which Mr. D. M. Dunlop offers in the beginning of 
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2) IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOLOGY 


ded 


his article entitled “ Ibn Bajjah’s Tadbir al-Mutawahhid ” 
when he says: ‘If the difficulties and hazards involved 
in attempting to edit an Arabic text, particularly of an 
abstract character, from a single manuscript should have 
been pointed out, the reply was ready to hand that if the 
work were to be edited at all, it must be from the Bodleian 
manuscript and that alone.’”? 

In these circumstances, I have had no choice but to 
decipher the whole manuscript which consists of 222 folios 
and to establish as far as possible the text of obscure 
passages with the help of parallels. The text of the Kitah 
al-Nafs was originally complete but, later on, Ibn Bajjah’s 
friend and disciple, al-Wazir ’Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn 
al-Imam‘ through whom his writings have survived, lost a 
few pages from the end of the book. Ibn al-’Imam himself 
has expressed his regret for this loss... Ibn Tufayl also, 
in the preface to his famous philosophical romance, Hav) 
Ibn Yagzan, mentions that Ibn Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs and 
most of his works are incomplete.‘ 

Kitab al-Nafs—An Independent Work : 

Like Kitab Tadbir al-Mutawahhid, Kitab al-Nafs is 
always referred to by the author himself in terms that clearly 
indicate that it is his original and independent work, while 
he refers to other works of his as notes or commentaries 
on the works of Aristotle.’ Kitab al-Nafs is evidently an 
original work and is neith°r a commentary nor a para- 
phrase. But since in the arrangement of contents, and in 
the exposition of the fundamental psychological theories, 
it is more or less in conformity with most of the second 
and third books of the De Anima of Aristotle, it is not 
entirely wrong to call it a paraphrase of Aristotle’s De 
Anima composed by Ibn Bajjah. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


Ibn Bajjal’s Style : 


An eloquent poet and a gifted musician of great 
repute * as he is, Ibn Bajjah’s philosophical style is highly 
abstract and a little uneven and stereotype. But his 
favourite disciple, Ibn al-’-Imam, holds a different opinion 
and admires the clearness and beauty of the expression 
of Ibn Bajjah.’ Kitab al-Nafs itself, no doubt, bears 
evidence that his expression in places is lucid and simple in 
character. Like al-Farabi, on whose writings he chiefly 
depends, he tries to elucidate a problem in simple 
language, but often his attempt to do so renders it com- 
plicated and obscure_-a fact he is fully conscious of ; 
occasionally he regrets his inability to revise his writings 
for want of time. Often his sentences are not correct 
according to the usual rules of Arabic syntax. Particularly 
the pronouns ( »» ) do, very often, not agree in gender 
with the nouns referred to ; the examples are too numer- 
ous to put the whole blame on the scribe, who himself 
being a learned Qadi and disciple of Ibn al-’Imam, must 
have taken all care in copying." His junior contemporary, 
Ibn Tufayl, rightly remarks :” 
ope) Slas Yardley F ailey Ognaitall seal! GIT Sy Say Andi ga ce iy 
as ylee ceakys Oly Sad ol Kal g joe day Vi lig sllact Syill SUS apbey 
gland Sh cil a) gwil I bT VI oak) ne se erly uaa od 
“In his Epistle concerning the Union, he (Ibn Bajjah) 
himself explains and mentions that it would require a great 
deal of trouble and pains to express clearly what he had 
undertaken to prove, and, that the method which he had 
made use of in making himself clear, was not, in many 
places, so exact as it might have been, and, that he would 
have attempted, if he had time, to alter it.”’ 
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4 IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOLOGY 


His Influence on his Contemporaries : 

Nevertheless, Ibn Bajjah’s scholarship remarkably 
influenced some of his junior contemporaries, particularly 
Jbn Rushd and Ibn Tufayl. His writings exerted a great 
influence on the writings of Ibn Rushd who evidently 
wrote his «ls» (paraphrases of Aristotle’s works, published 
with the exception of Kitab al Hiss wal Mahstis in 
Hyderabad under the title of (Ras@i/ Ibn Rushd) after Ibn 
Bayjah’s works collected by Ibn al-’Imam under the title 
Majmi‘at min Kalam al-Shaykh al’Imiam_ al-Wazir 
Abt Bakr Muhammad Ibn Baijat al-Andalusi which 
contains, besides other works his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics, Meteorology, and Historia Animalium. As a 
matter of fact, Ibn Rushd himself admits in his Talkhis 
Kitab al-Nafs® in so many words that what he has expressed 
concerning Mind is the view of lbn Bajjah. Of course, 
sometimes Ibn RuShd re-examines and _ criticises the 
philosophical views propounded by al-Farabi, Ibn Sina’, 
and Ibn Bajjah as well.'' The explanatory notes which I 
have added to the translation will throw some light on the 
indebtedness of Ibn RuShd to Ibn Bajjah. 

Importance of Kitab al-Nafs : 

Ibn Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs is of great importance not 

only for the fact that it provides us with the source and 


background of Ibn Rus)id, but also because it helps in filling 
up the gap between al-Farabi and Ibn Rushd. 


Aristotle’s De Anima was translated into Arabic in the 
ninth century by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn.” This Arabic version 
has never been, up-till now, edited, but a manuscript has 
recently been found in Istambul. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
wrote an abridgment of the De Anima (extant in Greek and 
Hebrew) which was commented by al-Farabi,"" but this 
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commentary has not been traced. Besides, as stated by 
Ibn al-Nadim, the commentaries of Themistius and Simpli- 
cius were available in Arabic.’ Ibn al-Bitriq seems to have 
been the first to write in Arabic a paraphrase (¢!y+) of the 
De Anima. Several other treatises bearing the title of 
ytttol:S are found in the Fihrist under Theophrastus 
(tem 350, p. 252), Alexander of Aphrodisias (.,0223,5Ylj 45.9), 
p. 253), Themistius (use, p. 253), Plutarch (»*,b9)5, 
p. 254),” and Ariston (¢24)!, p. 255), but no manuscript of 
the Arabic versions has hitherto been discovered. Ahmad 
Fu’ad al-Ahwani of Egypt has published along with Ibn 
Rushd’s Talkhis Kitab al-Nafs an Arabic text entitled Kitab 
al-Nafs al-mansib li ’Ishag, which is evidently not a 
translation but an anonymouscommentary of the De Anima 
probably written before Hunayn ; a Persian version of the 
same 1s available in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.’’ 

So far no Arabic commentary of the De Anima, 
besides the one just mentioned, has ever appeared, and Ibn 
Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs seems to be the earliest text hitherto 
known that gives the gist of all the three books of the 
De Anima. Tn his book, [bn Bayjah refers, besides Aristotle, 
to al-Farabi, Alexander, Galen, Themistius and Plato also. 
Although Ibn Sina’ is never mentioned by Ibn Bajjah, the 
following tribute paid to him by his favourite disciple, 
Ibn al-'Imam, bears evidence how highly admired by the 
intelligentsia of Spain Ibn Sina’ must have been: (Fol.4A)"! 
SE eye Meek lS CA Opi gS alee hl Lraigl dar gKig) ailactis 
ea Ol ee 9 lal 9 hie tl asGh (yd al gh caso Lal ails ; p shal 
SI OL « lad Vary ¢ e shall SS wes od US pened sai gl day lL.g be 
9d “desl “aH, “play! hag GY angi cave cig Abs lil J Olea pI 
9 pobr sill “sy flees Gals Ge “Aad ey ly Ge wohd Gear sles OT » Seay 

zi mi WII witha | Cs Lead C)9dy! gta 
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6 IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOLOGY 


‘We really think that after Abt Nasr al-Farabi there was 
no man like lbn Bajjah for the elevated manner in which 
he wrote and spoke on those sciences ; for if we establish 
a comparison between his writings and those of Ibn Sina’, 
and al-Ghazzali, the two authors most promoted the 
study of that science in the East after al-Farabi, we shall 
find the balance inclining rather on the side of Ibn 
Bajjah, especially if we bear in mind the clearness and 
beauty of his expression and his aptitude in penetrating 
the writings of Aristotle. Of these, however, there can be 
no doubt that the two above-mentioned philosophers 
were, together with [bn Bajjah, those who united in them- 
selves all the learning and all the talents of their 
predecessors, distinguishing themselves by the clearness of 
their dissertations, and competing in their works with the 
most celebrated philosophers of antiquity.” 

The Soul and its Faculties : 

In his Kitab al-Nafs, obviously after Aristotle, [bn 
Bajjah defines soul as the first entelechy of the organized 
body, and describes the three major faculties of the soul, 
viz. the nutritive, the sensitive, the imaginative faculties, 
the rational faculty being treated in an analogous way. 
Soul, according to him, is an equivocal term and cannot, 
therefore, be defined in one and the same way. His 
enquiry into the soul mainly concerns the soul of the 
animals. 

The Nutritive Faculty : 

The nutritive faculty, defined as the first entelechy of 
the organized nutritive body, is assisted by two other facul- 
ties : the faculty of growth, and the faculty of reproduction. 
The function of the faculty of nutrition is to prepare sub- 
stances in the nutrient body which are employed for the 
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preservation of the body, its growth, and in the end, for 
reproduction. Just as the nutritive faculty turns food into a 
part of the body of the nutrient the reproductive faculty in 
the body reproduces a body of the species of the body. Since 
the mover of the reproductive faculty is an ‘ Active Mind’, 
no confusion takes place in reproducing its relevant species. 
This reproduction corresponds to spontaneous generation 
from putrefaction, in non-reproductive lower animals. 

The Sensitive Faculty: 

The sensitive faculty, defined as the first entelechy of 
the organized scntient body, perceives the forms of the 
sensed things. This faculty has several senses, each having 
an organ ; and hence, Ibn Bajjah calls them souls”—these 
senses are sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, the common- 
sense, and the moving faculty which has been mentioned’ 
but not described and which, I think, is the faculty of 
appetition (42633! 3531), asTbn Bajjah himself explains in a 
separatc treatise. He explains there that the appetitive 
soul has three faculties : imaginative appetition, intermedi- 
ate appetition, and rational appetition. The first two, 
according to him, are common to all animals, and hence, 
they look after themselves as well as their progeny. The 
third is peculiar to man alone.’' 

Unlike al-Farabi, provided the Fustis is rightly attri- 
buted to him,?®> and Ibn Sin@’,?’ he never uses the terms 
“ external ’’ and “ internal” for the senses, nor does he 
mention “‘ 65/1’, the representative, though he mentions 
“ retention ”’ (24/1) and ascribes it to the common-sense.”’ 

But, how does perception take place? Ibn Bayjah, 
like Aristotle, precisely explains that perception means the 
reception of the forms of the sensed things, and although 
form is wrapped up in matter, here “‘ form ’’ means just a 
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pattern or an image, and is matter per prius only, while the 
matter of the sensed things is matter per posterius. Since 
the perceived form has some connection with its matter, we 
perceive it with all its material qualities. 

The Imaginative Faculty : 

Defined as the first entelechy of the organized 
imaginative body, the imaginative faculty is preceded 
by sensation which supplies its matter. Sensation and 
imagination have, therefore, been described as two kinds 
of the perception of the soul. But the difference between 
the two is obvious inasmuch as sensation 1s particular 
and imagination general. The imaginative faculty culmi- 
nates in the reasoning faculty through which a man 
expresses himself to another man, and achieves as well as 
imparts knowledge. 

In short, the soul, as described by Ibn Bajjah himself,” 
isan Active Faculty (ela! csi!) dual in character, since 
when soul is said of the first entelechy it is a Passive 
Faculty (“alaaJ! o4/1), and when of the last entelechy an 
Active Faculty (“atetal ey!), The dualism of matter and 
form, mover and moved, action and passion, and first and 
last—so remarkable a_ characteristic of Aristotelian 
thought—forms a natural and indispensable basis of all 
the arguments Ibn Bajjah advances in this book. 

In a separate treatise on the Rational Faculty Ibn 
Bajjah mentions “ the Divine Gift ” through which the 
rational soul sees “‘ the Gift ”’ itself just as it sees with the 
faculty of the eye the light of the sun through the light of 
the sun.” This ‘Gift’, he further says, is “the communion 
with the Active Intellect ’’ (Jl! jasl),% 

Apart from this treatise, he has several other treatises 
in which he deals with different aspects of the soul, 
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especially on the Appetitive Soul (4.693! ¥.2J!), the aware- 
ness of the Active Intellect (Jal Jaa! de ciyig!), the natural 
desire ((gs-2)! Gs<J! “a4el), etc., in which he seems to have 
built his own system to explain the problems of Mind, 
prophecy, and revelation. 

Thus I may conclude that Ibn Bajjah starts describing 
“ Aristotelian psychology ’’ and arrives, in the end, at the 
conclusion—the problem of prophecy—arrived at by Ibn 
Sina’ and which has been dealt with in his Mishkat 
al- Anwar by “Imam Ghazzali whose name Ibn Bajjah 
mentions with respect and reverence.” 

In the commentary an attempt has been made to 
provide materials to facilitate the understanding of the 
text. Besides quoting parallels from Ibn Bajjah himself, I 
have tried to trace the origin of his views in the works of 
Aristotle, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina’, and other Greek and 
Muslim philosophers. 

As 1 am not well up in Greek, I have relied on the 
Oxford translation of the works of Aristotle and the 
English translation of other Greek works. 
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II1__THE MANUSCRIPT 


IBN Bajjah’s Kitab al-Nafs forms part of the Bodleian 
manuscript Pocock 206 entitled Majmi‘at min Kalam 
al-Shaykh al- Inam al-‘Alim al-Kamilal-Fadil al-Waztr .. . 
Wazir Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bajjat al-Andalusi. The 
written pages of this manuscript of 222. folios ts 
measured 32” > 74”, each page containing 27 and very 
often 32 lines. The date of the transcription given on 
folio 120A indicates that this manuscript was written by 
al-Qadi al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Nadar at QUs in the month of Rabi, 
11, 547/1152 and was collated with the original copy of Ibn 
al-Imam which the latter had read with the author and 
had finished reading on Ramadan 15, 530/1135, 1.e. nearly 
three years before the death of Ibn Bajjah. This notice, by 
the way, settles that Ibn Bajjah died in the year 533/1138, 
je. after 530/1135 and not in 525/1130.? Another date 
has been given at the end of Fol. 118A ; it confirms the 
aboveementioned statement and indicates that al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Nadar, the scribe of the manuscript had copied at 
Qiis up to the folio mentioned in the end of the month of 
Rabi‘ 1 in the year 547/1152 and had collated the text 
with the original written by Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alilbn ‘Abdu'l- 
‘Aziz Ibn al-’ Imam. 


The Berlin manuscript, as it is evident from Ahlwardt’s 
Catalogue, Vol. TV, No. 5060, was written in J. 670/1271. 
But its importance lies in the fact that it contained in 
addition Ibn Bajjah’s writings on medicine, Astronomy, 
and discourses of Alexander of Aphrodisias on sight and 
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colour which are not included in the Bodleian manuscript. 
As stated by Ahlwardt this manuscript was also based on 
the copy of Ibn al--Imam. But the list of the contents 
shows that the Berlin manuscript was fuller than the Oxford 
manuscript, and that it lacked only in the logical portion. 

The Kitab al-Nafs, in the Bodleian manuscript, consists 
of 26 folios and a half, beginning at Fol. 138B and ending 
in Fol. 165A. The manuscript is slightly damaged and, 
though written in beautiful naskh, is unpointed and often 
without diacritical marks, as it happens in philosophical 
manuscripts. Besides the peculiar style of the handwriting, 
often the letters !, » andJ are confusing, which, in the 
case of orthographic mistakes, have, indeed, rendered the 
manuscript hardly legible.” 

However, by collating the Kitab al-Nabat, in full, the 
Risa@lat al-Wadda‘ and the Risalat Ittisal al-‘Aql, in parts— 
which were edited by late Professor Asin Palacios from 
both the Oxford and the Berlin manuscripts*—with the cor- 
responding portions available in the Oxford manuscript it is 
certain that as far as the text of Kitab al-Nafs is concerned 
the Berlin manuscript would have been of immense help 
for the editor inasmuch as the two manuscripts some- 
times differ from each other in the version of the text, 
and where one manuscript omits certain words the 
other manuscript adds certain others.» I must also 
say that in many places in the above-mentioned texts my 
readings have been different from the readings of the late 
Professor“ whose notice certain words have also escaped.” 
His edition of the Tadbir al-Mutawahhid is, however, 
better than the few pages of the same book published by 
Mr. D.M. Dunlop who, for example, reads SS*5 as JX, 
"aKKdue as "abs, ool as Geeetl, wo) as wd) ‘cn ke aS (ee! 
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and jsqem! ha2Y Sly as ysgortly So Y SIUs and aijxll yy! 
AS “Aga edly g0V 1% 

The text obviously contains errors either due to the 
scribe or due to mistakes in the original copy of Ibn al- 
"Imam. Most of the errors have been corrected in the text, 
and the manuscript version has been given in the critical 
apparatus ; additional words have been bracketed in the 
text like this (...). There area few lacunas here and there, 
and I have tried to fill them where possible : some lacunas 
may have escaped my notice. 

As I said before, the manuscript is very old and in some 
places the surface of the paper is badly damaged, having 
been exposed to moisture which caused many pages to stick 
together. In places the script has been partially or totally 
covered up by the portions that came off the corresponding 
portions of the pages facing them. 

These damaged parts have been carefully restored, and 
that with the help of the context and the traces of the 
original words which can befound. These sections have 
been placed in between square brackets like this [...]. 

Except Kitab Tadbir al-Mutawahhid, Kitab al-Nabat, 
the Risdlat al-Wada‘ and the Risdlat al-Ittisal, no other 
part of this manuscript has ever been edited or published. 
Ockley’s statement in his English translation of Ibn 
Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yagzan that the whole manuscript of Ibn 
Bajjah was edited by Professor E. Pocock is highly 
misleading.” Professor Pocock never edited any part of the 
manuscript nor does he anywhere in the Elenchos Scrip- 
torum published along with his Philosophus Autodidactus® 
claim to have done it. 
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FROM IBN BAJJAH’S SAYINGS 
Concerning the Soul 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE SOUL 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the All-Merciful. 
Allah alone helps and directs to the right course. 


Bopigs are either natural or artificial.’ Artificial bodies, 
for example, chair and couch, exist as the result| of volun- 


tary action only.2. Natural bodies, for example, stone, 
palm-tree, and horse, all come to be and pass away.’ 
Aristotle has explained in his works about the things 
which are common‘ to natural things (i.e. about the 
general principles of physics) that all these are composed 
of form and matter’ just like artificial bodies, and that 
the condensation’ of gold has the same relation to the 
gold, its matter, as the form of the couch to the wood. 
Matter, as explained in the first book of Aristotle’s 
Physics (Fol. 139A), is either formless by itself,’ and what 
is generated from it is a simple body (i.e. an element); and 
the simple bodies (i.e. the elements), as explained in 
other places, are four’, namely earth, water, air and fire ; 
or matter has a form. With the exception of the four 
elements matter of this description can only become the 
matter for any natural body’ if another matter be 
mixed with it. For when a simple being (i.e. element) 
changes, it changes either in its form, and thus another 
simple being (i.e. element), opposite to it, is generated 
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from it—from water, for example, is generated air and 
carth—or it can change in its accidental qualities,” but 
this is transformation, not generation. Now, when an 
element is bent upon" producing a compound, it has 
necessarily to be mixed with more than one. Similarly, 
some artificial bodies originate from onc existent formed 
thing, since the species of art are accidental qualities of 
natural bodies, although their substratum receives them 
from the artisan” only. Some artificial bodies receive the 
accidental qualities by means that all come from art exclu- 
sively, for example, the chair; for its wood receives form 
through art, and the instruments by which it is made are 
products of art as well. Butthere are other artificial 
bodies in the case of which the first mover is art,'*? while 
the instruments are natural bodies, as for example, glass 
which is only finished through the heat of fire, fire being 
a natural body. This latter kind can be sub-divided: 
either all the instruments are things which do not exist as a 
result of voluntary action, or the instruments are in part 
natural, in part artificial. But howdo those things that 
have natural instruments become artificial ? 

I answer : The mover is either accidental or essential,'* 
for it may set in motion by itself, or it may set in motion 
through the intermediary of one or more other things, and 
these intermediaries are instruments or quasi-instruments 
for the mover. But the art does not set in motion by itself, 
but sets in motion through instruments.” That which is set 
in motion in such a way through a mover has more than one 
mover and will have a last mover and this 1s the one that 
is in contact with the thing moved,” for example, the axe 
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with the wood, and this is the mover from whom the 
art derives or who is the art itself.” And as has been 
shown, the last mover cannot set in motion without the 
first, whereas the first can set in motion without the last, 
for the motion comes to be at the precise time when the 
first mover originates movement. Hence, the first mover 
is the agent for the motion and to him it 1s ascribed," 


as has been shown in Physics VIII. 
Everything moved in which the first mover is nature 


is natural, and everything in which the first mover is art 
is artificial,” whatever be its instruments. 

As for the fact that the art may change, this is 
due to an accident or second intention, this has been 
explained in Physics IT.” 

(Fol. 139-B) Forms, of whatever shape they are, are 
either natural or artificial.’! The forms are, in short, the 
perfections” of the bodies in which they are. They are 
not mere perfections, but perfections firmly established in 
the bodies like permanent acquisitions. When perfection 
reaches this state it is called an “‘ entelechy ’’. Forms 
are then the entelechies of bodies that possess entelechies 
potentially. These entelechies are of different kinds :° 
those that perform their actions in the things to which 
they belong without being moved essentially, and those 
that perform their actions while being acted upon. 

Since everything moved has a mover,” the entelechies 
are moved either by a mover outside them, like most 
of the artificial bodies, or by a mover inside themselves. 
In art this is like the automatic machines®> that are set 
in motion to perform their actions that remain in them 


for some time. I have summarized this in the science 
of Politics.° 
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As to natural bodies, they have their mover inside 
the whole body, andthe natural body is composed of 
mover and moved.”’ Artificial bodies have their mover 
outside. the thing moved, and the thing moved is 
connected with the mover by accident. 

Natural bodies are, however, not like this. As to 
the question whether there is in nature anything similar 
to art, this demands an inquiry, although if there is, this 
resemblance would seem to be of a different kind. 

Natural bodies move to their natural places*® only 
when they are in places not natural to them, for, then, 
there exists in them a capacity” according to nature 
and therefore they have their movements to their places. 
They only change their directions® by accident. For 
their not being in their natural places is only due to an 
obstacle that prevents them, but when the obstacle is 
removed, they move to their natural places. Hence, it 
has been assumed that the mover in natural bodies is the 
same as the moved. But this is not so. For in so far 
as the stone is in potentiality is below and moves 
inasmuch as it has weight, the thing moved in it 1s its 
potentiality of moving downwards, and the mover is 
the weight.” Hence, it moves with one kind of 
movement that is natural for it. 

There is nothing in the thing moved in opposition 
to the mover, for the thing moved is only its potentiality. 
This is notthe case with those bodies that possess souls.” 
For the thing moved possesses a form for the sake of 
which it performs a certain action, and either the mover 
moves them in opposition to their natural action, or 
moves them according to their nature,“ e.g. raising the 
hand and jumping, for through it the body is moved and 
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this is a motion upwards, and therefore the soul moves 
through an instrument,” i.e. the natural warmth or 
something like it. 

Forms are of two kinds: (i) the entelechy of a 
natural body in which the mover and the thing moved are 
not joined essentially. It is moved without an instrument 
but 1s moved as a whole. The other (ii), the entelechy 
of a natural body moved through instruments. The first 
is called nature par excellence the second is called soul.* 

Soul is then the entelechy of a natural organic body. 
There (Fol. 104A) is a first?” and last® entelechy. Fora 
geometer, when actually geometrizing, is called geometer 
according to the last perfection. So when he geometrizes 
he 1s in his last perfection. But soul is the first entelechy.” 
Hence, soul is a first entelechy in a natural organic body. 
And, the existence of a body with soul is life, so every 
body having a soul is alive. 

It is clear that soul is an equivocal word. For our 
expression “‘ entelechy ’’ is said in an ambiguous” sense, 
similarly our expression “‘ body ”’ and ‘* instrument ”’. 
Soul then is said in asimilar ambiguous sense as “‘weak’’, 
“‘ many” and the like. Hence, it is necessary to specify 
it and so it is said: the nutritive soul is the entelechy of 
the nutrient organic body, the sensitive the entelechy of 
the sensitive organic body, the imaginative the entelechy 
of the imaginative organic body. Soul is, however, 
predicated of the reasoning soul in a sense though 
equivocal but more manifest than all these. 

All knowledge, as Aristotle says, is noble and 
beautiful.’ But some knowledge is nobler than others, 
and I have already enumerated the grades of sciences in 
their nobility in many places. The knowledge of the soul 
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(i.e. psychology) precedes all sciences, physical and 
mathematical, with all the kinds of dignity. Again, every 
science depends upon the science of the soul,” because 
we cannot apprehend the principles of other sciences 
unless we apprehend soul and know what it is by its 
definition, as shown in other places. Again, it is a 
generally admitted fact that one who is not trusted in his 
knowledge of the state of his own soul is even less fit to 
be trusted in his knowledge of others. If then we do not 
know the state and the nature of our soul and if it has 
not become clear to us whether what has been said about 
it, has been said correctly or cannot be relied upon, we 
are even less fit to rely on what appears to us in all other 
things. 

The knowledge of the soul precedes all sciences also 
because, it gives the enquirer a capacity to grasp those 
premises without which the physical science cannot be 
complete. Moreover, political science cannot be treated 
in an orderly fashion before one knows the nature of the 
soul, 

Again, a science is ennobled either by certainty, that 
is, when its statements are precise and explicit, or by the 
nobility and fascination of its subject-matter, as it is the 
case with the science of the movement of stars (i.e. 
Astronomy). Now, psychology fulfils both conditions. 
Psychology is worthy of being the most noble science 
with the exception of the science of the First Principle 
(i.e. Metaphysics). It appears that Metaphysics is 
different, in an other way, from all other sciences, just 
as the existents are different from the First Principle. 
Again, the knowledge of the First Principle is impossible 
except when it is preceded by the knowledge of the soul" 
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and the intellect, otherwise it would be imperfectly known. 

The most perfect method of knowing the First 
Principle is the science in which the capacity provided by 
psychology is used. 

Knowledge of a thing has several kinds of relation; 
the first and the most deserving of priority is the knowledge 
of what it is ; the second, the knowledge of its particular 
essential qualities ; and the third (Fol. 104B), the know- 
ledge of its general essential qualities, is knowledge only 
in a metaphorical sense. 

The knowledge of the quiddity of a thing® is either 
imperfect, 7.e. known through only one of the complete 
parts of its definition**—this is of various kinds, and the 
explanation of its kinds has been given elsewhere—or it 
is perfect, 7.e. known through what its definition indicates. 

Definition per prius et posterius is said of meanings 
all of which are equivocal in their existence and are equally 
predicated of an object; definition, therefore, indicates 
a particular quality of the thing. The expression per 
posterius is used because of the posteriority of everything 
that is composed of elements which do not constitute the 
thing, ithas been explained elsewhere that the things 
which constitute a thing are its causes. The definition 
per posterius are not composed of causes, but are only 
composed" of qualities, either far or near,” essential or 
not essential. 

The definition per prius is that which is composed 
of causes, and this has also many genera, some of which 
are composed of farther, some of nearer causes. This (i.e. 
the definition per prius) is a definition in a stricter sense. 

Causes, in short, are four,’? matter, agent (i.e. 
efficient cause), form, and end (i.e. final cause). They 
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are sometimes particular, sometimes general, that is 
although specified in form yet general. The most apt to 
become a definition per prius is a definition that consists 
of the particular cause.*' Similarly, the causes are 
sometimes potential and sometimes actual; and the most 
apt for the definition per prius \s then the one that consists 
of the actual particular cause. 

This type of definition is either self-evident and thus 
axiomatic, or derived and found out either by division or 
by composition, asshown elsewhere. Definitions like 
these are in the same category as axiomatic definitions,*” 
or they are found out by absolute demonstration, and 
this in three ways: (i) as the conclusion of a demonstra- 
tion, (ii) as the principle of a demonstration, or (ili) a 
demonstration with a different arrangement of the terms.* 
This is the most perfect definition and the most deserving 
of priority. 

Signs** provide the parts of the definition by accident, 
not essentially. All this is summarized in the Posterior 
Analytics. 

Since we are trying to investigate this kind of 
knowledge concerning the soul (i.e. its definition), how 
natural it is that its attainment is difficult, but although 
difficult not impossible. 

It is clear that the definition of the soul is not an 
axiomatic definition, but a derived one. 

Again, among the kinds of knowledge that follow, in 
the first instance, is the knowledge of what the thing” is 
and they are as it were a supplementation of this, which 
is to know whether the thing is one or not one. If one, 
whether it consists of parts or not, if it does not consist 
of parts whether it has several faculties or only one 
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faculty—all this needs investigation in psychology.* For 
all these are views of those who preceded (Aristotle). 
For some of those who preceded him believed that “‘soul”’ 
indicates plurality, as analogous wordsdo. Others, like 
Democritus” and those who believed in atoms (Fol. 141A, 
held that it had many parts separately. Yet others like 
Galen,°’ the physician, held that the soul is one but has 
many parts in its substrata. This is a view which Plato 
had already recorded in the 7imaeus."' 

A similar question is asked about “soul” in 
particular, and its solution 1s so much desired at the very 
start that it would seem that psychology is only studied 
for its sake. Namely, the question whether the soul is 
separable or not at all separable. Hence, you find that 
Aristotle says at the very beginning of book One” that, 
if there exists a particular action of the soul which 
distinguishes it from the body, it may be separable. He 
starts with this topic before beginning the main investt- 
gation, because of the aforementioned desire. All this 
adds to the difficulty of this part of natural science. 

Since we are determined™ on this question, we have 
to ask whether it belongs to the study of the bodies in 
which the soul is, or whether it belongs to the qualities 
which are ascribed to the body in which the soul is, like 
health and illness, or to the actions which are ascribed 
to the soul, e.g. anger and contentment. Now, ifthe soul 
is not separable at all, all the actions related to the soul 
are shared by the body, although some exist because of 
the soul and some because of or through the body.° 

As has been shown in the Posterior Analytics,” no 
definition can be formed unless the genus by which it is 
described is found, for, when we frame a definition which 
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is not composed of the genus of the thing, its parts are 
indicated by derived words. For of all things that can 
be predicated of a thing only the genus can be indicated 
by primary symbol (i.e. non-derived word); this definition 
would express the existence of a thing in a substratum by 
which it is not explained, so that it would be incomplete 
and would indicate an imperfection. Hence, we have 
first to investigate the genus which is to be predicated of 
the soul and by which it is described, in order to find a 
way to define the soul. Now, genus and differentia have 
different aspects, for, the genus is potentially the differentia 
by receiving its form through the differentia. So 
potentially it resembles, in a way, the potency which is 
predicated of matter.’ Hence, potentially, genus is a 
thing extraneous to it (Ze. the differentia). 

Now, the differentia 1s potentially the definition, just 
as the whole is said to contain potentially its parts, and 
the genus exists within the differentia potentially in a 
manner analogous to the existence of the parts in the 
whole, This is because when each—genus and differentia- 
is taken as designating the concrete whole, then the one 
is genus in So far as it is genus and the other is differentia 
in so far as it is differentia; but when they are taken in 
so far as they are definitions, then the genus is the 
conclusion of a demonstration and the differentia the prin- 
ciple of a demonstration or they both are something ana- 
logous. And, therefore, in so far as they are parts of the 
thing defined, each of them is then potentially the defini- 
tion but in a different way, as stated (Fol. 141B) in the 
Metaphysics."' 

Since, as explained in the Posterior Analytics,” there 
are three methods for the derivation of the definition : 
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(i) the method of division, (11) the method of composition, 
and (ili) the method in which syllogism is employed, we 
must ask which method must be followed to define the 
soul. For this the method of division will not do,” for 
the genus under which the soul is subsumed is unknown, 
and if it were self-evident the question whether it is a 
body or not would not arise. 

Nor can we follow the method in which syllogism is 
employed, for the representations in which the soul 
presents itself are not one, and some of them are 
composed of things which do not belong essentially 
together, nor are they necessary deductions from syllog- 
isms, so that it would be possible for us to consider and 
use the most strong of them. In short, there is no way 
for us to establish a priority of some to others. Again, 
when we observe the classes in which the ancient 
philosophers divided these representations, we will find 
them neither contradicting nor consistent, but it would 
seem clear to him who observes them that the term soul 
is predicated equivocally. Now, if it is possible to 
understand the representations of the soul, and we are 
asked for a proof that this is so, if there were any proof, 
then indeed we find only one among many definitions of 
which the soul is predicated, but not the real notions of 
which soul is predicated. For, if soul is predicated 
equivocally, it is certainly predicated in an ambiguous 
way. Therefore, only the method ofcomposition remains. 

Now, it is evident that the method of composition 
can only be used for something whose existence is 
previously known, and the soul is one of the things 
whose existence is evident ; and to ask for an explanation 
of its existence is like asking for a proof for the existence 
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of nature. Sucha questioncan only be asked by someone 
who does not know the difference between self-evident 
knowledge and the knowledge through something else. 
Since some known things are self-evident, e.g. “ horse 
and man possess soul’’, but this type of thought can only 
become coherent” through considering all that of which 
soul is predicated, he (Aristotle), therefore, studies the 
souls of all the animals ; for, about the forms of plants, 
there is still scope for investigation. 

Now, this kind of study was never undertaken by 
those who preceded Aristotle.’ The only aim of the 
previous philosophers was to consider the human soul in 
particular to the extent that was necessary for their 
studying political affairs to which their investigation was, 
at that time, confined, whereas the various kinds of souls 
are studied not only for this purpose alone,” but because 
the science of every soul is a part of natural science. 

We, therefore, say: every species of animal is a 
body composed of parts unlike to each other” and not 
connected, but its parts are separate according to their 
particular ends, and meet together either by coalescence 
or at a joint ; and this takes place when one of the two 
is set in motion by the other, for, it is common to all 
animals. Again, it is (Fol. 142A) a well-known fact that 
every animal capable of motion, possesses senses: it 
perceives through parts that move and perceive. It 1s, 
therefore, composed of the two (i.e. movement and 
perception). 

It is evident that the animal is a genus of body and 
form, but as to the question in what respect it 1s said to 
be composed of body and form, and whether the soul is 
body or form, this becomes clear to him who relies on 
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the study of his own soul. In his book on the soul,” 
Alexander has discussed about this clearly, so it may be 
learnt from there. 

It is, therefore, established that the soul,” as shown 
before, is a form of the like of this body; and when we 
use the method of division which we have summarized 
this implication must be accepted—namely, that the soul 
is the entelechy of a natural organic body”—since it 
includes every soul and everyone of its faculties, no 
matter whether it possesses certain particular faculties or 
certain others. 

Since our word “ entelechy ”’ is said ambiguously 
and our expression “ natural organic ’’’ is not a synonym, 
like our expression about a dog as “ barking dog’’,” it 
is clear that soul is said in an ambiguous sense,” and that 
it is an equivocal term. 

It is also clear that there is no one nature which 
comprises all souls,” for if the soul were homogeneous, 
its actions would certainly be homogeneous, whereas no 
two actions of an animal, like nutrition, sense-perception, 
locomotion, imagination and reasoning, are homogeneous 
so that the corresponding faculties of all these actions, 
too, are not homogeneous ; but some actions precede 
others, e.g. nutrition and sense-perception, and some 
are similar to each other, e.g. sense-perception and 
imagination, Similarly, the faculties and the soul are in 
a relation of priority, posteriority and symmetry. Hence, 
it is impossible to include in the definition of the 
soul all that is called soul in one and the same way ; 
hence, the method of demonstration cannot be used in 
the case of the definition of the soul. 

Neglect of this study is one of the reasons due to 
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which the right treatment of soul escaped the philosophers 
previous to Aristotle. For they all agreed that soul ts a 
substance,®° and, therefore, they wanted to subsume it 
under the species of substance, some saying it is fire,*! 
and others blood or air.” And, yet an other? who 
realised the absurdity of its being a body made efforts to 
subsume it under another category. In short, all of them 
gave it a place in the ten categories. 

Since, it had become clear to Plato that the soul 
must be subsumed under substance which is, as explained 
by him, predicated of the matter which is body, and of 
the form, and that it is absurd to assume soul asa body, 
he made efforts to define soul in a way special to it. And, 
as he postulated that the forms of the spherical bodies 
are souls, he investigated that which 1s shared by 
all of them, and found that sense-perception is the 
characteristic of the animal,® and motion is common to 
all, he, therefore, defined soul by saying: “‘ It is a thing 
which moves itself.” For the word “thing ”’ indicates 
here the same as we say “ being’. Such was his 
definition of the soul, because Plato believed that every 
mover is moved, since according to him (Fol. 142B) 
nothing can cause motion unless it is moved;” and this 
view has been summarized in Physics VIT.™ 

Concerning the refutation of the views recorded about 
the soul, Aristotle has explained it thoroughly in the first 
book of the De Anima,” so let us assume his conception 
in general. 

Let us now turn to the study of the soul which 
Aristotle initiates out in the way we shall describe. 

Since some souls” are per prius by nature, and some 
are per posterius, and the last of all in appearance is the 
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imaginative soul. For the sense-perception precedes 
them. It is sometimes assumed” that some animals have 
no imagination, e.g. the worm and the fly,” and if they 
did possess imagination, it is neither separable from 
sensation nor Is it determinate. 

The most prior of all the faculties of sensation is the 
faculty of touch, the faculty of sense-perception being 
preceded by the faculty of nutrition which is, hence, the 
most prior of all the faculties of soul. 

The reasoning faculty, though itself soul, is the last 
to appear in nature in the same way as the perfect comes 
after the imperfect in nature. 

Aristotle has,” therefore, started with the investiga- 
tion of the nutritive soul. This kind of the soul has two 
faculties : (1) one the faculty of growth, and (ii) the other 
the faculty of generation. The nutritive faculty, thus, 
precedes all and is, then, the most prior of the faculties 
of soul. 
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CHAPTER I 
DISCOURSE ON THE NUTRITIVE FACULTY 


We say: The opposite of being is not-betng. Not- 
being is either impossible,' /.e. that which cannot exist, 
Or possible. What is possible is of two kinds: one, the 
necessary,” is that whose non-existence is tmpossible, and 
the other, that which just exists, /.e. that which exists at 
a particular time ; so it is clear that that which just exists 
was non-existing at another particular time. It is some- 
times assumed that it entails for its non-existence in an in- 
finite time. But if this is the case, it is so by accident, as has 
been summarized, in Physics VIIT. Ashas been shown 
there, let it be understood that the non-existence’ of this 
is also absolute non-existence. But the absolute non- 
existence necessarily implies possibility,’ since necessarily 
it is an equivocal term. The relation of non-existence to 
possibility is clear from what we have explained in 
Physics I. Not being is the opposite being in relation to 
matter in so far as it is essentially an opposite being. By 
opposite I mean that of which the two contraries, the 
affirmative and the negative, are composed, /.e. whenever 
the opposite is predicated of one and the same substratum 
—I mean one thing and its contrary the two statements 
become contraries, and are distinguished according to 
being true or false. 


When, for instance, we say about Zaid, when he is 
ill, that he can recover or not, the opposite of “‘he can 
recover’, which makes up this statement, is not the 
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existence of privation of health which is linked up with 
its possibility, but it is “‘the privation of health’’ at the 
moment which contains the statement, “he can recover’’, 
no matter whether this time is determined or not deter- 
mined. Hence, the relation of‘‘health” to the substratum—— 
in respect of that which has a like, like this opposite—is 
the possibility of health. The potentiality, in the relation 
of health to matter is the non-existence of health, but not 
in so far as it has an opposite in potentiality. Itis the 
relation of the opposite form to the substratum, but not 
in so far as it is opposite. Therefore they are mutually 
interdependent. 

The possible and whatis potential are one in the 
substratum but two in expression. Hence, as shown in 
Physics VIH, 3+ necessarily follows that potentiality 
precedes actuality in time,” e.g. it is said of the moon, 
‘it can eclipse and it is potentially eclipsable’’, but in 
an equivocal sense; potentiality in the moon 1s nearer to 
the univocal expression than our expression “‘possible’’, 
because “‘possible’’ 1s equivocally used for both ‘“‘the 
moon” and the “ill man’’, and therefore, “eclipse” has 
been enumerated among the necessary things. 

As explained in many places, potentiality precedes 
actuality,’ and actuality is divided into the ten categories. 

No potential, however, does become actual before it 
reaches a state when change becomes necessary, as has 
been shown in Physics VIL 

Change takes place in substance, quantity, quality 
and space,’ and it is the faculties of these four through 
which the thing moved is set in motion. The faculties by 
which the thing moved is set in motion are called passive 
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and changing faculties, the faculties connected with this 
process being changing faculties. 

There is hardly any category among the remaining 
categories that is being acted upon, since the entelechy 
of their passive faculties is not change, but it is due to 
change, and hence, it takes place at the present time." 


This relation, however, is not found in the definition 
of the three categories. Quantity, for example, is not 
defined through the relation of the substance, i.e. the 
substratum, to it, nor is quality. But quantity is the most 
apt for this, so much so that it has been assumed that it 
can be separated from substratum. All the other six 
categories are defined through their relation to a sub- 
stratum. But the categories of Position and Possession 
have substance in their definitions, whereas the remain- 
ing four are different, since their substrata can be some- 
thing different from substance. All these, however, have 
this in common that they have substrata, in the defini- 
tions of which this relation is not found. 

But the categories in which the relation is found in 
the definition of one of the two substrata, in so far as 
they are two contradictories, are Position, Possession, 
Space, Time and Passivity. Those categories in which the 
relation is not found in the definition of one of them, are 
of two kinds: either both of the substrata are together 
in actuality," and this is the category of Relation, or 
one of the two is actual and the other potential in so far 
as it is potential, and this is the category of “Being 
acted upon’’. 

The problem whether there exist two existents in 
actuality that are substrata for a relationship which is 
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found in the definition of the two and is due to Rela- 
tion, has been explained elsewhere. 


Now, it is obvious that that which acts, in so far 
as itis that which acts, exists in actuality, and that 
which is acted upon exists in potentiality, since from our 
word «4 (it acts) it follows essentially and not acciden- 
tally that 1t exists in actuality as a fully specified parti- 
cular, and from <2 (that which is acted upon) it 
necessarily follows that it exists in potentiality. That 
which acts accompanies” in existence that which is acted 
upon, and it entails that its being 1s necessary. 

The thing moved has either eternal or transitory 
movement. The mover of the eternal movement is 
one and is moving eternally. Hence, the mover of the 
eternal movement is always one, existent in actuality, 
and he is not such as to move at one time and not at 
another. That which causes a transitory movement is 
either one and the same which isat one time moving 
and at another not, e.g. the weight in the stone that 
moves at one time and does not move at another, or is 
one after another. Whatever the case, this is a kind of 
mover. It, therefore, entails on both (whether the mover 
is one or more than one) that at a certain time they do 
not move, the more explicit being the former case, i.e. 
the mover being one that moves at a time and does not 
move at another, as the weight that is hindered by an 
obstacle, similarly, the souls of the animals prevented 
from movement, the plant that has not yet started 
growing, the fire when it finds nothing to burn, and the 
snow when it finds nothing to cool down. All these, 
then, do not move, but are capable of moving. As 
has been shown,” that which is possible is potential, and 
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that which can move when it does not actually move is 
potentiality, and this potentiality characterises the active 
and the moving faculties. Thus it has been shown what 
the moving faculties are. 

Those faculties that are moved are necessarily in a 
body,'* because everything that is moved is divisible,” 
and they are called faculties per prius. But the moving 
faculties are only called faculties per posterius and 
relatively. 

It has been shown and summarised in the Meta- 
physics how the moving faculties exist sometimes in 
bodies either as forms or as accidents,'* and sometimes 
do not exist in bodies’? so that their existence can be 
shown. As such are enumerated the Active Intellect and 
the Acquired Intellect.'® 


But the souls of the spherical bodies” are not at all 
and by no means faculties. If they are called faculties it 
is SO in another way; and in relation to the Active Intel- 
lect, they are moving faculties, but not in so far as the 
Active Intellect resembles them but in so far as they 
resemble the Active Intellect in existence; and so they 
are called faculties by way of accidental resemblance. 
This is a different kind which is called so ambiguously, 
but this is the ambiguous meaning nearest to the equivo- 
cal sense. 

Food can be understood as potential, just as ““meat’’ 
for the wild animal. Food can also be understood of 
the last food ?’ as for example the blood (into which the 
digested food turns). The faculty of nutrition, then, 
isa faculty by which the body becomes “moved” being, 
therefore, a passive faculty. 
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As everything which changes has a changer, the 
potential food which is the far food has necessarily a 
mover that turns it into actual food—its activity being 
to provide nourishment. The mover is the nutrient, 
and the body that has a faculty like this is that which is 
nourished. The forms of the words correspond to the 
meanings they indicate, since the nutriment is that which 
is being acted upon, while the perfection of the mover is 
that it is moving, and the form” of its verbal expression 
is the form of the expression “‘movement’’. But why this 
is so, we shall explain somewhere else.” 

What takes food is either a plant or an animal, 
in both of them there is a moving faculty’; so the body 
which takes food has a moving faculty. Every moving 
faculty is necessarily a perfection. Hence, in the body 
there is something that exists actually and by which the 
food is moved. 

As it is clear from the investigation about this 
faculty (i.e. the faculty of nutriment), the process of 
nutrition takes place only through organs. The nutritive 
faculty then is a soul. Sometimes they doubt about 
Quantity whether its faculty is a soul or not. If its 
faculty be a soul, then every soul does not necessarily 
move by an organ, because Quantity consists of parts 
alike to each other in sense-perception; even though there 
is no growth” in Quantity by addition to that which is 
already there, as in the case of the stone. Similarly, 
objection is raised about the sponge of the sea” as to 
whether it is an animal or a plant. In short, we find that 
Nature does not change from one genus into a more 
perfect genus unless it produces an intermediary”; but 
the investigation of this is somewhere else. 
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As we have said,” change occurs in substance and 
occurs in the rest of the categories. Nourishment takes 
place only through producing a movement in the subs- 
tance. This is clear when we investigate food For 
blood and milk are different from meat, and different 
from the water mixed with earth which is the food of 
the plant, as has been described in the book of Animals 
and the book of Plants. * 


The movement of food is transitory, food being 
generated and the nutrient generating. Hence, the func- 
tion of the nutritive faculty is to produce movement in 
substance. We have thus found the genus” under which 
the nutritive soul is to be subsumed. This faculty is an 
agent (active), and every agent is actually existing ; and 
every being that has no other activity has two perfec- 
tions: a first perfection which is its existence in 
potentiality, and a last perfection which is its existence 
in motion. Now, the nutritive soul is the first entelechy 
of the nourished. But as to the nature of its genera- 
tions*—and, this is the definition which is called the 
principle of demonstration—this will be clear from 
what I say : 


Food is either potential, or actual,” and that which 
is potential is either far, as the elements, or near, as 
meat and vegetables for the animal, while the near nutri- 
ment for the plant has no name. The far is that in which 
the mover is not the nutritive faculty, and the near is that 
what is moved by the nutritive faculty. This latter 
(ie the near one) has again grades: (i) the food that 
reaches the organs of nourishment in the animal, and 
the moisture that exists in the roots of the plant, (ii) the 
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food that is nearer than these, for example, the blood 
that runs in veins and the milk (i.e. sap) in the plant as 
long as it is tender, and (iii) the last perfection, for exam- 
ple, the blood that turns into flesh, and the sap that 
changes into fibre and so it is acquired by the fibre. 

And as everything that is opposite to that what is 
potential is opposite to that what is actual, we say :® 
He who holds that food is derived from 3! (that 
which nourishes) does not contradict the view of the 
one who holds that all food is from the like. For the 
first proceeds from that which is food potentially and 
the second from that which is food actually, and food 
is said of both equivocally—this rejects the doubt that 
arises concerning food. 

As to which particular species of generation pro- 
duces food and how it generates, all these will be made 
clear by what we say : 


Wesay: Every being that comes to be and passes 
away has an activity peculiar to it and for the sake 
of which it comes to be, as has been shown somewhere 
else. And, through this particular activity it has 
become a part of the universe, because nature has 
done nothing in vain. 

As every generation has a generator, the generator 
either belongs to the species of the one that comes 
into being or to its genus.* The thing generated is either 
artificial—its generator then being art which exists 
in a way different from the product of art, but art is in 
various matters—or natural, the generator of the 
natural product being natural. In short, the thing 
moved sometimes belongs to the species of the mover 
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and sometimes not; for fire comes from fire, heat from 
heat, but hard is caused either by cold or by hot. 

Hence, the faculties of the physical bodies are 
either movers or not so” 

The moving faculty then performs essentially and 
primarily those actions which belong to their species, and 
secondarily and accidentally something else and that 
according to the matters in which they act. Every 
moving faculty, besides the fact that it has its peculiar 
kind of existence, has an “ intention ” by which it pro- 
duces its like*. Among the elements this potentiality 
is evident in fire, next in air, and the least evident in 
water and earth. But the like of this potentiality only 
imparts natural torms to the bodies having parts alike 
to each other. But fire is sometimes produced by 
something else, as it is produced by striking the 
fire-stone. 


All animate bodies have a generative faculty, 
which, in short, is the faculty which generates from 
the food potentially a body which is similar to the body 
in which it 1s.” So necessarily this animate body, in the 
peculiar existence of the faculty, becomes an 
‘‘intention’’ by which the faculty moves towards 
the existence that characterises it. This generative 
faculty is both ruling in that body, being in a part 
of the faculty which is the principle of that body, as for 
example, the heart in the animal,“ and a serving and 
particular being in every organ of the body. The form 
of the bone in the body, for example, is a potentiali- 
ty that stirs the food, which is a bone potentially, to 
become an actual bone. The case is similar with regard 
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to flesh and the rest. That which is in the ‘ beginning ’ 
comes into being from the food that is in the being 
This has been summarised elsewhere. “! 

It is clear thata body that has such a form is 
composed of the elements, and that it is composed ou: 
earth and water. As shown before,” the composed is 
mixed primarily only when its ingredients are moved in 
space. Then they come near® to each other, and 
next each part is transformed into another in the way 
shown in the first book of De Generatione et Corruptione. 
But this (i.e. transformation) is not possible through cold 
and is possible only through heat. This heat is the 
organ of the soul and 1s called the innate animate heat, 
as has been explained in the seventeenth section of 
the book of Animals." 

The innate heat is, therefore, the organ of this 
soul. Then, the nutritive soul first moves the innate 
heat, which is moved by itself, and moves through 
innate heat the food. For that which is not moved 
cannot move what is not in it except by moving it first 
through a body that is in it, as has been shown in 
Physics VIII." 

This faculty (i.e. the nutritive faculty) causes a 
movement like this, and changes what is potentially an 
“intention” in it to be actually like it.” 

Since all that contains moisture is speedily acted. 
upon and dissolved, the body of everything which has 
soul is like it.” And, hence, if it is bent upon to pre- 


serve that body, it must possess a faculty like this, 
because if a body is left without a substitute for that 
portion of it which is dissolved, the body is sure to 


perish.“ 
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All natural body has a particular kind of size by 
which its being is completed, as it is evident in many 
plants and animals. It is not provided with that size 
from the very beginning of its generation, since then the 
body did not yet possess a faculty through which it 
could be moved to that kind of size. This faculty is the 
soul of growth.” Hence the nutritive soul prepares 
more food than what is dissolved so that it does not only 
become a substitute in the part of the body for what is 
dissolved but also a surplus,” and then that body is 
moved and gains a kind of size which it did not possess 
before. 


This ‘‘movement” evidently has no name which 
comprehends it as well as the name of the movement of 
growth and the name of the movement of increase, and 
their two opposites, the movement of decay and dimini- 
shing. I have explained this “‘ movement” in the first 
book of De Generatione et Corruptione.* 


Now, this is another faculty which is in the first 
nutritive faculty like the form, the first faculty being 
for it like matter, because the faculty of growth cannot 
dispense with the nutritive faculty, and hence, when 
the body reaches its natural perfection, the nutritive 
faculty produces less food, but in a quantity sufficient 
to substitute what is dissolved from the body. This is 
the function of these two kinds of soul. 

Every body that takes nourishment is either repro- 
ductive or not reproductive. The reproductive body, 
in short, is that body whose form possesses a faculty 
which moves what belongs in potentiality to that species 
and turns it into that species in actuality. 
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The difference between this reproductive faculty 
and the nutritive faculty is this: the nutritive faculty 
turns each of those parts which potentially exist, actu- 
ally into its parts, while the reproductive faculty turns 
what is potentially that species into a body of that 
species without employing the parts of the nutritive 
faculty in it, as has been explained in the sixteenth book 
of the book of Animals.” 


This reproductive faculty is related to the body 
reproduced just as the art is related to the chair, because 
the reproductive faculty, as explained in that book, is 
in a matter different from that of the reproduced in the 
Same way as it happens in the art. 


This faculty (i.e. the reproductive) is not in a body 
but it is mind in actuality,“ as has been shown in that 
book. But the nutritive faculty isa faculty in a body, 
since it is material Hence, when the reproductive 
faculty acts upon matter suitable for it and makes it 
generate the same species in it, that form (i.e. the re- 
productive) causes this kind of movement” (ie. 
reproduction), Thus it is clear that the action of the 
generative faculty is not through the nutritive faculty, 
but is something else.” 


It is also clear that the faculty we described as re- 
productive of the species does not reproduce something 
like itself in the same way as we say of a substratum 
that it is like the art.”. As shown before, this faculty is 
always found connected with a certain body in order to 
move that which it has to move, namely, that which is 
potentially moveable. 
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The body whose form is like this is sometimes 
found in air and in water, and the generation of such 
beings is caused by different movers, e.g. the putridity 
in animals out of which they are generated * These are 
bodies that are not reproductive but they are provided 
with nothing more than their mere existence. Their 
species, therefore, needs another sp2cies for the preser- 
vation of its existence. But the species of the animate 
and reproductive bodies are provided besides their 
existence with a capacity that provides them with a con- 
tinuation of their existence. For succession” is in the 


nature of continuation, and since it has a connection 
itis a being.” This is the most imperfect stage of the 


necessary existence. 


But the continuation of the species that are not 
reproductive is the arrangement of the periods of their 
existence. This is the lowest rank of the necessary exis- 
tence. The reproductive sp2cies then is in the middle 
between the noblest rank of existence, namely, the ab- 
solutely necessary existence, and the lowest rank of 
existence in which the meaning of necessary existence 1s 
‘“‘ arrangement ”’. 


Since material bodies have no necessary existence, 
they have been given reproduction in exchange for it. 


Reproduction takes place threugh a faculty by 
which it moves the food until some of it becomes a 
body that has a faculty like this, I mean the faculty of 
reproduction, and it has already been said" what the 
nature of this body is. It is called sperm in those ani. 
mals that have sperm, as has been demonstrated in the 
book of Animals.” 
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Thus this faculty (of reproduction) is like the 
form for that (i.e. the faculty of growth), and as though 
it were the extreme * of the movement of the faculty 
of growth, and hence, it acts only when it reaches the 
perfection of its movement. The nutritive faculty is 
like matter for the reproductive faculty and the faculty 
of growth is like immediate antecedent. And this (2.e. 
the reproductive faculty) is like the end; and we do not 
find for the nutritive soul any faculty more perfect than 
this. 


It is clear that the nutritive faculty always pro- 
duces in such bodies more nutrition than is required for 
the preservation of the body, and that this surplus” is 
first spent in growth, and when the body is mature, 
sperm developes from it. As the sperm is the surplus 
of the last food, hence, the faculty of reproduction 
does not cease except in old age,” when the nutritive 
faculty restricts its activity to the preservation of the 
body only, the nutritive faculty is then singled out from 
the growing faculty and exists exclusively alone. 


Hence, it has been shown what the nutritive soul 
is, why it is and which are its organs; and that the soul 
and all its faculties are in one substratum, no matter 
whether it is a single part or a part that comes to be in 
succession in it, as we find in many plants and in some 
animals. 
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DISCOURSE ON THE FACULTIES OF SENSE-PERCEPTION 


Every body, as shown elsewhere,’ is composed of 
form and matter, both being incorporeal’ while the 
body exists through both of them.? Matter, in so far 
as it is matter, does not essentially! possess a form, 
but it receives form. In a body form does not actually 
exist separated from matter, nor matter in it actually 
separeted from form.” But in a body composed of 
the two each can be potentially separated from the 
other. This is evident in the transitory bodies. 

But, body, matter and form are predicated of the 
spherical bodies and of the bodies that come to be and 
pass away equivocally,® as has been shown elsewhere. 
As shown in Physics I, an organic’ matter is sometimes 
separated from form, as becomes manifest at the mo- 
ment of decay*. It is thus clear that the fully specified 
particular is neither actually distinct nor changeable in 
any way of change. Change only occurs when the 
fully specified particular is moved to come into existence 
or to cease to be. 

Matter does not at all exist separately from form, 
but it is separated only to be connected with another 
form? ; and then the absence of form is manifest init. It 
necessarily follows from this that the form by itself is 
also separable from matter either to be connected with 
another matter or to have existence by itself, since, 
otherwise, itis not possible that matter is somehow 
different from form and form from matter, and change 
would be meaningless, and there would necessarily 
follow from it other absurdities, e.g. generation and 
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corruption, and “‘motion’”, in general, will be meaning- 
less ; to assume the existence of a mover belonging 
to the species of the thing moved, will also be absurd 
Again, just as the matter of water, when it disappears and 
turns into vapour, exists in connection with the form 
of vapour, not so that the form of vapour becomes its 
specific form, but so that the form of vapour is conti- 
nuously connected with the matter of water. Form 
then has either matter, not so that itis a matter for 
the form through which the form becomes a form—yust 
as matter is represented by the form, when it is that parti- 
cular specified body''—_but so that as it exists by nature 
it is in a substratum without having any possibility of 
existence in itself, since it is an ‘‘ immattered ’’ form; 
or form possesses matter in a way suitable to the exis- 
tence of matter with form. For whenever matter 
receives form it becomes the substratum for the form, 
being in itself formless matter. Hence, there are in 
matter forms which are potentially opposed to each 
Other. So, this potentiality is a necessary corollary of 
the matter and is not separable from it. 

Hence, if it is possible that a form exists which 
has no opposite, for the matter with which the form is 
connected is only a substratum,” it is matter only in an 
equivocal sense of the term, since matter has essentially 
no relation with any particular form; but all forms are 
telated to it equally. This is because everything moved 
has a mover, for example, the pieces of woods in art 
which are not at all without form; and when which- 
ever particular form is determined in matter it remains 
all the while capable of receiving the contrary form. 
When the form comes to it, it sets it into motion.” 
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A mover is of two kinds: either not-homoge. 
neous as the mover of the spherical bodies which moves 
them by necessity, or homogeneous. This second mover, 
then, has matter which is again capable of receiving a 
form opposite to the first. Let AB, for example, be 
water. Now, in AB there is the form of the water, and 
let that be coolness, since it contains coolness in actu- 
ality which is air in potentiality. So, let there be H for 
the potentiality of air. Now, in AB there are B and H. 
Hence, AB causes motion in so for as it 1s B, and suffers 
motion in so far as it is H. That which opposes (i.e. 
the opposite form supposed to be received by matter in 
potentiality) is A which has J, then in AJ there is J 
which is its form and it contains M, that is its being 
that which is potential ; and wnat is potential cannot 
be moved without a mover. The bodies of AB and AJ, 
therefore, are at rest in so far as they are H and M, and 
movers in so far as they are Band J. Hence, the capacity 
of H is necessarily moved by J, and the capacity of M 
by B. If B is equal to J then it will not be moved, nor 
will either of the two. If on the contrary, one of the 
two is stronger, and let B, for instance, necessarily, move 
AM, the matter being B and its substratum, then, there 
will necessarily follow H, because BJ are homogeneous 
and contraries But this is not the case with that in 
which forms are not contraries For example, ‘“ This 
thing is wood, and achair potentially’. Now the 
thing may be a chair while itis wood as it was so 
before, because the chair is not homogeneous to the 
wood in the same sense as ‘“‘hot”’ is to “‘cold”’, nor 
does the existence of the potentiality of the chair in 
the wood essentially belong to the wood, nor is the wood 
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the cause of the existence of the potentiality in the 
wood except in a, different way. 


As concerning “hot” and “the potentiality of 
cold”’, the fact that itis hot 1s the cause of its being 
potentially cold,“ and therefore “hot” is potentially 
“cold” since “hot” ‘and “cold” are related to 
matter in the same way.'® Hence, matter receives 
**hot’’, in the way as it receives ‘‘cold’’, these two 
being different from each other. If matter were to 
receive the two together, then surely there would remain 
no difference at all. They are different from each 
other only because the matter belonging to both of them 
accepts “‘straightness”’, and the ‘‘straight’’ is the 
first cause of contrariety,!” since the ‘“‘ straight ’’ brings 
about perfection, but is not perfect in itsef. It has, 
therefore, a middle and two extremes,'® because it is 
continuous, and everything that is “ continuous ” 
consists of parts’—but this discourse is suitable for the 
study of the cause of the existence of contraries—and the 
faculty that is moved and belongs to it (i.e. the conti- 
nuous) has nothing to make it ‘‘ more” or “ less” 
except that it is in a larger or smaller body. A body 
is larger or smaller in so far as itis actually that speci- 
fic body, because it is due to its quiddity that the exist- 
ing size belongs to it by nature. ‘‘ The less” and 
** the more ”’ exist for two contraries only in so far 
as they actually exist. Moreover, ‘“‘ the more” and 
‘the less”’ are called by way of analogy. Hence, it 
follows necessarily, when the matter of thecontraries 1s 
one, that one acts and the other is acted upon. But 
when the matter is not one, then neither of the two is 
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acted upon by the other, but the moved is set into 
motion and the mover causes motion. 

Matter is either near or far. Now, the contraries 
whose near matter is one in species are like air and 
water ; but those whose far matter is one in species and 
whose near matter varies in species are like the artisan 
and the wood in thecase of the chair; and hence, no 
artisan can be greater than the other in the case of the 
one and the same wood. 

Since the far matter is common to mover and 
moved, sometimes the wood moves the artisan as e.g. 
the fatigue that overtakes him;# and in this case the 
matter is far. For everything that sets something 
into motion, while the matter of the mover and the 
moved is different, not at allcommon, does not procure 
fatigue to the mover, but since the mover possesses 
matter, it follows necessarily that the mover has a 
relation with the moved.” This is the case, for example, 
with the spherical bodies and the elements. But ifthe 
mover has no matter, then that mover moves without 
fatigue, and without any relation in quantity to the 
thing moved, because it has no parts. And if the 
mover is not sufficient by itself, then its movement will 
have a relation to the one that assists him. If it is 
possible, the mover moves sometimes and does not 
move some other time, like ‘“‘intellect’’, or it causes 
different movement, as it happens in most intermediate 
things. 

If the mover is sufficient to cause motion by itself, 
then it necessarily moves eternally and with an eternal 
uniform movement, like the Prime Mover. 

Matter, then, in every body necessarily requires 
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r its existence to be dressed with a form either near 
far. The fact about matter, as Plato” says, 1s that 
ie to its need and ugliness matter avoids manifesting 
elf, and so it conceals itself as it were in any possible 
rm. And these states accompany matter when it 
separated from form. Let us see then what happens 
form when it is abstracted, and how this happens. 


The principle applicable to this is that when an 
jividual specified body exists one points to it, because 
> form and the matter of this body have not at all 
y discrepancy between themselves in any way, 
iether potentially or actually. Hence, both of them 
> a single thing,” that is, “this specified individual”. 


Everything is due to a certain inclination,” and 
nce, when a thing exists separately from an other 
ng, the other in its turn inclines to be separable 
m it. 


But the question how two things which are 
‘ually not at all different from each other are potenti- 
y different 1s the same as the existence of the part in 
sontinuous whole whose parts are all alike. For two 
rts in this whole are actually one but potentially 
ferent. Difference only arises, on the one hand, 
e to form, and on the other, due to matter. But how 
‘m and matter become one thing actually while being 
ferent potentially, potentiality being always only the 
itter, has been demonstrated in the Metaphysics.” 
‘re, potentiality indicates something different from 
at is indicated by our expression *sJt (in potentiality)” 

change, because the being of form here is not 
tentially different from matter in so far as when one 
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of the two is changed the “‘aggregate’’ 1s decomposed, 
but in a different way.” For the form that characterises 
this “‘aggregate’’ decays necessarily when the ‘‘aggregate” 
decays; and the matter assumes an other form,” and 
through this reshaping there arises another aggregate. 
But the relation of the (second) form to the species of 
the first form exists in this process in the matter,” and 
thus, through this relation the matter imitates that 
which is actual,* as has been shown elsewhere. 


But form cannot be set in motion™ in the same 
way as matter, so as to become different; but it is 
different by necessity. How can the form, then, be 
different? That form is not moved essentially is evident, 
because it is not divisible;* that it is moved by accident 
is not impossible, as has been shown in the Physics.* 
But, how does form become through its accidental 
movement something, while the movement is accidental; 
and how does this state happen to form so as to become 
through it a different entity? 


We reply: It is an agreed fact that nature does 
not do anything in vain, nor is there in the universe 
anything without a purpose at all. And, every existent 
comes to be either for the sake of something else or 
for the sake of itself.” The aim of that which exists 
for the sake of something else is to be connected with 
that for the sake of which it exists. 


Connection is either in existence, like the con- 
nection of the soul with body, and the connection of 
that which suffers change with that which causes change— 
no matter whether the connection is by change, or by 
being acted upon, or by habit and the like—or it is the 
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connection of matter, namely, the connection of a body 
with a body. This is of various kinds: first, the con- 
nection of the body with that which contains it, namely, 
connection in space, second, the connection of the 
moving body with the body that is moved. As shown in 
Physics VIT,® the most prior of all these connections 
is the connection in space, since all that is changed 
has somthing to cause change. 


Connection is said of the connection of being” 
and the connection of body per prius et posterius. 
Connection in space 1s essentially the connection of a 
body with a body. The rest of the kind is the connection 
of a body with a body by accident. 


It is clear that everything is either a body or in 
a body, or not at all a body nor in a body. I mean by 
my expression “in a body ” all that which needs for its 
existence a body, for it has been demonstrated that there 
is an existent which does not need, for its existence, a 
body, and that on the contrary, the body needs it for 
its existence, and that it is connected with the body 
in this way, as has been explained at the end of 
Physics VIII, and in the sixteenth book of the book 
of Animals.) New, “this” (‘* incorporeal being ”’) is 
neither a body nor is in a body; it cannot have any 
connection except in existence alone. Hence, if there 
is a thing that exists for the sake of something else, 
and this something, for the sake of which the thing 
has come into being, is a body, then it is necessary 
that the former is connected with the latter corporeally, 
although the latter does not owe its existence to the 
former so that the latter be in the former, as health in 
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man. “This” is then necessarily a body, because if it 
were not a body then there would be no connection 
between the former and the latter at all. 


The immattered forms do not exist for their own 
sake, but are for the sake of something else, for nature 
does not make anything without a purpose. As shown 
in the book of Heavens and Earth,“ the elements are 
for the sake of the spherical bodies,” because the sphe- 
rical body isin the elements in the same way as the 
body is in space; and they are in the spherical body in 
the same way as a part is in the whole. For the uni- 
verse is like a single separate animal which requires 
nothing from outside at all. Hence, the form of the 
elements, is necessarily in matter. And, since the 
extreme cause, that is the final cause, is the most 
excellent being ; hence, its being after the elements 
must necessarily be in a substratum, because that for 
the sake of which the elements come to be is so. For, 
if the spherical body were not necessarily in a substratum 
then the elements would not need be in a substratum. 
Hence, the existence of those forms in a substratum is 
the cause of the being of the elements in a substratum. 
Thus, the body is said of those (the spherical bodies) 
and of these (i.e.: elements ) per prius et posterius, and 
this makes clear what has been doubted by Abt Nasr 
in his treatise on “the Intelligence and the Intelligible”.” 


It has been shown that matter, as assumed by 
Aristotle, exists only for the sake of the existence of 
form,“ but for the sake of the last existence of the form 
and not for the sake of its first existence; and the doubt 
has arisen only in so far as its first existence is 
concerned. 
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Sometimes a doubt is expressed against this view 
and is said: “The last existence is the best existence, 
the first existence of form being the most incomplete, and 
so, the corporeal being is better than the intelligible 
being. This contradicts what Plato says and what is 
known of the doctrine of the Peripatetics”’. 


We reply: “Our expression ‘the best being’ is 
said in two ways. First, in an absolute sense, then 
this is clear that the intelligible being is better than the 
sensible being,“ because the object of mind is more 
Suited to existence than the object of sense, since the 
former is the principle of the latter,“. as has been 
demonstrated by Plato, Aristotle and many other 
Peripatetics. And what is the most suited to existence 
is called the best in existence. Second, a being is 
sometimes called ‘the best’ in relation to different 
Species of existing things, but not so that it is for the 
sake of that existent. So that the term ‘being’ which 
belongs to the existent would not be from the genus 
of the best, and its best being would only be from the 
genus of the last perfect being, this best being existing 
not in so far as it is the species of ‘existence’, but in so 
far as something characterises it. It is, therefore, said 
that the immattered form is intelligible not essentially 
but in so far as mind has made it. 


But, someone may doubt and say: ‘If it were 
not inherent in the essence and existence of the being 
which is a property of the immattered forms that they 
are intelligible, they would not become intelligible, 
because everything exists for a purpose and it is in the 
nature of the thing to receive that purpose, and that 
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which has not in its nature to receive anything, neithe 
near nor far, cannot have anything neither essentiall: 
nor accidentally”’. 


We reply: ‘* That it is in the nature of th 
immattered forms to be somehow intelligible has no 
been assumed in the argument; and that their bein; 
intelligible is in their particular being is not the case 
But it is through that of which they are constitute: 
that they receive the intelligible existence, and wher 
they are connected with the mover they obtain tha 
being, hence, they need something else in order to hav 
that being. This something is their connection witl 
the mover which comes to them from outside. Hence 
it is not in their essence that they become intelligible 
but it is something else which makes them intelligible 
Hence, they always; in order to become intelligible, nee 
this connection which makes them entirely accomplishec 
in existence. So the perfection of their being which i 
peculiar to them would be from the genus of the imper 
fect being; and when they take theirshare from th 
best being they confine themselves to the best being. I 
is for the sake of this that every (form) tries to be fre: 
from matter and is necessarily separable from it, as i 
is said of the ‘Acquired Intellect’ ”’. 


But someone may doubt this view and say 
“Forms being objects of mind is the same as their bein; 
actually unconnected. It, therefore, follows that ther 
is in nature something without a purpose. Hence, th 
same doubt comes back’’. 


We reply: ‘‘These immattered forms are sometime 
sensible and imaginable, and are then movers of desire 
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anger and many other things.” They have, therefore, 
functions which are for them either in respect of their 
being in their particular matters, and so they are 
designated by their respective terms; or are in respect of 
their being sensible and imaginable, and so not designat- 
ed by those terms. But the genus is called ‘a soul*’ set 
in motion’, and there is no particular name for every 


particular kind of it.” 


But someone may ask and say the same thing 
about their being intelligible (i.e. that which has been 
just now said about their being sensible and imaginable). 
Their being intelligible means that some of them do not 
actually exist at all. But this doubt should only be 
investigated while considering the existence of the uni- 
verse and the mutual relations of its parts. For, the 
being of the intelligible for the sake of something else is 
different from the being of the material for the sake of 
something else, the two beings being, indeed, opposite to 
each other.” It is for this reason (ie. the intelligible 
being is different from the material being) that Abu Nasr 
says: “They become an existent of the universe.”” 


Since the mover acts sometimes and does not act 
some other time, there must be a change by necessity 
here. But the mover is not body, and the change is 
then in the immattered form. And, since all that is not 
divisible is not changeable, change will happen to the 
immattered form by accident,” that is, through a change- 
able. So the immattered form necessarily always needs 
matter in order to be changed through it.” This connec- 
tion is not to be called a change in space, because one 
of the two (connected) is not body, nor is it near nor 
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far. This connection is, therefore, only in its being.* 


Hence, for a material thing there are two kinds 
of change, one preceding the other in the same way as 
they do in their principles. One is “change in space”’, its 
principle being the material being in so far as it is in 
a substratum. For the material being indicates it (ie. 
change) in so far as it is becoming and not in so far as 
it is an existent. The other change is for the sake of 
this being that is extraneous to its essence and precedes 
that other being just as the-movement-in-space precedes 
the other movements. But the change in quantity, such 
as growth, is a characteristic of some marterial bodies 
that take nourishment. 


Change-in-being means that “‘this”, for instance, 
is in a nearer stage in existence. This is because this 
stage has a certain discrepancy in it. We have already 
said that this is not possible concerning the immattered 
forms except for the sake of the mover, while the thing 
moved cannot cause motion. It is, therefore, clear 
that existence must be mixed with the elements of which 
none deserves existence more than the material being 
and it is mixed with the elements; its movement is 
sometimes caused by a mover homogeneous to it, as is 
the case in those animate bodies which are reproductive, 
and some are moved by the spherical bodies, e.g. the 
souls of those that are generated but are not 
reproductive. 


Since the discourse is concerning the existence of 
the immattered forms as separated from matter, namely, 
the ‘“‘actual intellect’,® it is clear that this is the 
ultimate cause” of all that we have said before. 
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This kind of existence in matter cannot exist actual- 
ly unless it is in such states as are limited e.g. taking 
nourishment,® and the most able being is the one free 
in taking suitable food as well as in the rest of that by 
which alone one’s being is accomplished, namely, man. 


Now, then, necessarily the faculty of reason 
precedes the rest of the faculties of the soul in exis- 
tence, and the rest of the faculties exist for the sake of 
this faculty which is the best; and hence, the rest of the 
faculties and imagination are generated for the sake of 
the reasoning faculty, This® is not by necessity, as has 
been held by those who believe that since the elements 
get mixed together in equal proportion they cause 
sensation by chance. 


Form, then, has grades. First grade is its existence 
in matter,” and there is not at all any change in it. 
This is the most extreme one, the other extreme being 
its opposite, namely, its being intelligible. This is the 
most extreme side. But, for being intelligible, it requires 
a material being of which it is constituted. For that is 
the principle of its existence. Perfection is of all princi- 
ples the most deserving to be a principle, and so it is 
not at all possible for this form to be separated 
from matter. Whenever it is separated it is a wrong 
contrivance. Hence, it follows necessarily that the study 
of nature must be concerned with “the forms with 
matter”. This will be explained in the discussion on 
the faculty of reason" which is never without a substra- 
tum, since it is made so in its nature. When form is 
found to be different it is evident that it is connected 
with a mover in proportion to its difference which 
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depends upon the degree of abstraction. The same 
applies to every immattered form, I mean, that it exist 
in its substratum in the sense that the substratum 1s its 
matter. Thus, form and the elements are in one and the 
same grade. But when form exists somehow separated 
from matter whether by being abstract or by having a 
substratum—the state of its substratum in relation to 
“being however is not like the state of matter in relation 
to form—then however it may be, it is called 
perception. 

But the abstraction of the immattered form is 
not possible, because, as shown before,” its relation to 
matter is in itself. Hence, necessarily there is, in the 
bodies possessing form, an “intention” by which the 
form is connected with the matter. So, as long as it is 
connected with the matter it is intelligible, and when 
matter is changed it becomes intelligible potentially. 

This separation is of various grades, each grade 
being called a soul, and a psychical faculty while it is 
a grade. To these belongs sense-perception, next 
imagination, next reasoning which is the extreme. As 
for taking nourishment, what position it possesses, we 
shall soon explain latter on. We have already discussed 
for which purpose these grades exist. All these are for 
the sake of the reasoning faculty. 

But that these are grades is self-evident, since 
sense-perception and imagination are things manifestly 
existent. 

But, which of these grades is sense-perception, and 
how it comes to be, all these will be clear by when we 
shall say. 
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We say: It is evident that sense-perception is 
actual, ° like the state of an animal that is awake when it 
perceives ; and sometimes potential, like an animal that 
sleeps and keeps his eyes closed. Potentiality is either 
near or far*__far like the capacity of sense-perception in 
the embryo, and near like the sense of small when no 
object of smell is present, and like the sense of sight in 
darkness. Similarly, it is generally admitted that no 
species does perceive anything by any organ” at 
random. Animals, for example, do not see with their 
month nor taste with their eyes. 

All that is potential can only be actual when it is 
changed by something that causes change, as has been 
shown in Physics VIII. 

Thus it is necessary for sense-perception to have an 
object that suffers change and an agent that causes 
change”. It is clear that the object of movement is 
different from the mover. The mover is then the object 
of perception and its being a mover 1s self-evident, and 
the thing moved is the sense organ. 

Everything that is changed (moved) is potentially the 
thing into which it is changed, andso the sense has the 
potentiality of sense-perception, and, as has been explain- 
ed in many places, potentiality is in matter®. Let us there- 
fore: consider which matter should be this potentiality. 


So, we say; Matter is predicated per prius of the 
first and common and transitory matter. This matter is 
potentially that thing which it ought to receive. 
Although it is in its essence without form, it is, as we 
have said, connected with a form,” and, therefore, it takes 
always one of the contraries. This is because the first 
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forms which are the forms of the substances, such as 
lightness and heavyness”, are never without contraries. 
The same applies to the accidents that are related to the 
bodies gua bodies, since matter possesses of the first 
accidents only one of the contraries,” and the first 
of the accidents to exist in it is extension ( = lengths). 
Hence, matter always exists as corporeal. But, the cause 
of the extension being the first accident inherent in 
matter has been given elsewhere. Next, there are 
other kinds viz. quality, place and the rest of the ten 
categories which apply to the body. Every form that 
is in matter then has necessarily extension. For form 
belongs either to a simple body and, as has been said, 
has extension because of the matter, or belongs to 
matters which have extension. And, in so far as It Is 
a form it will necessarily have the kind of extension 
which it has, no matter whether the relations of its 
three dimensions to one another were determined, as in 
the case of animals, or whether it has them for the 
form accidentally, like a piece of gold, since a piece of 
gold may be globular having all three dimensions equal, 
and when it is extended and becomes oblong, its 
dimensions are nearer to one another. 


The sensibles are accidents in material bodies, 
and are those that are peculiar to natural bodies or 
the forms of natural bodies. The natural accidents are 
either characteristics of natural bodies, like heat, cold, 
hardness, and softness, or common to both natural and 
artificial bodies. But they are for the artificial bodies 
per posterius and for the natural bodies per prius. The 
sensibles are then forms in natural bodies, the accidents 
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being taken as forms. It is evident that all these 
are immattered forms, the forms of none of them 
being separable. 


Natural accidents are either movers or moved. 
Movers, again, are either homogeneous” to the thing 
moved namely, the thing that becomes like them, like 
fire; or not homogeneous, like fire for hardening clay. 


That which is moved from its species however, 
does not become that mover nor acquires the form that 
is peculiar to the mover in so far as it is that mover. 
Hence, the natural attributes are set in motion towards 
the species.2 Now if they were moved towards that 
particular individual of the species of the mover it 
would not be possible for it to change (=move) a single 
piece of wood, but their movement is caused by fire 
itself, like the movement of the lover for the beloved. 
For this movement does not set any man in motion 
at random, for example, a man qua man; and _ this Is 
self-evident. 


Hence it is clear about the mover that it moves not 
because it is that which is in matter in so far as it is in 
matter, but it moves in so far as it is that species, as is 
observed in the mixed bodies which are set in motion by 
the movement of the dominating part without having, at 
the time of mixing, any choice. Nor is there any dis- 
crepancy except if there are two contraries (to be 
mixed). But here there is only one contrary, and 
matter has no meaning init; but it is in the body as 
though it were a non-existent, and form were alone in 
the body ; its nature has already been explained as 
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we mentioned’ while discussing change. But this 
being is not the same through which change has occur- 
red, but is the being of the form that characterises it 
for the sake of its essence. 


Now if this form exists while being separated from 
the matter in the way we described” then the form must 
be in one of the two ways: either it isso that it had 
been a different changed existent and then appeared to 
perception—this is evidently absurd, for it necessarily 
follows from this that the form of “ this particular 
scribe ’’, for instance, must be present to the sense organ 
before the perception of the object of sense”—, or it is 
so that it isin the process of becoming, which neces- 
sarily entails of its being potentially before. And 
what is potential is matter. But if this matter belongs 
to the one “ becoming ’”’ then the one becoming is the 
same as the object, because it necessarily follows that 
the ‘‘ becoming *”’ must be a body, and in sense-percep- 
tion it will have size in itself. Thus, the small will not 
stimulate that which is greater than it, otherwise the 
part will not be smaller than the whole which is 
absurd. 


If at all, matter is only connected with the mover 
by a connection different from the first connection. If 
matter is in a different state so that when it is 
in a certain state the mover Is connected with it, 
and when in a certain other state it is not connected 
with it—this state being the soul—or, there are matters 
of not a single species, then, how can a matter be 
without a form at all? Howcan that whose nature is 
this be moved, and how did it cometo be? For this 
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mover is connected with this object of movement in a 
way different from the way it is connected with matter 
so that the forms would start to receive, since we cannot 
hold that sensation moves the sensible.” If we held 
what Galen held concerning sights then the sensible 
would act and would surely be separable. But Galen 
maintains that the moved mover moves towards the 
mover, namely, the sensible,” while Aristotle ascertains 
that the mover here is the sensible which is moved in a 
way towards the thing moved, because the mover must 
be actual. This is self-evident. And this potentiality, 
in general, is the soul. 


Since the facts are, as has been shown, (we say: ) 
everything that is becoming and perishable is a tangible 
body. Alli tangible body is either simple or compound. 
The simple bodies are the four which have been enume- 
rated in many places—one of these places being in the 
twelfth book of the book of Animals.” As has been 
shown, every sentient body is compound® and not 
simple, and as described, it is made of earth in order 
to have a stature and a specific limit, because there is 
no animal having parts similar to each other and to 
the whole, nor any plant. Everything that is composite 
has its elements of which it is composed either actually 
in it—its composition being then either by contiguity 
or by coalescence, and in general, joined together— or 
in potentiality, its composition being then mixture. 
Everything that possesses soul is composed in this way 
and not in any of the other ways. For there is no plant 
nor any animal in which any of the elements exists 
actually, and so there isnot one element manifest in 
it in a way as to believe that ‘‘ this” is one of the two, 
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as is ascertained in the case of many compound things", 
like many stones and many mineral bodies. On the 
contrary, earth and water are the only elements that 
are found in plants and animals mixed together. But 
the rest of the elements is sometimes hidden one in the 
other. 


All that is mixed has an agent to mix it,” and how 
Simply mixing takes place has been shown in the De 
Generatione et Corruptione.® 


Mixing is either artificial, like the mixing of gold 
and silver; and of honey and of vinegar in oxymel; or 
naturalas the mixing of the elements in plants. As 
shown, natural mixing is caused by action and by 
* being acted upon ”’. 


The kinds of change by which each single kind of 
mixing takes place are either boiling, putrefaction or 
some other kinds of those enumerated in Meteorology 
IV* All these kinds are completed by natural heat* 
which is necessarily in a natural body because heat is a 
separable thing. This heat is not in one of the elements 
since if it were init, it would necessarily require to be 
moved in space together with an other element so that 
they would eventually meet each other, because meeting 
precedes mixing. Now, if the mover of both or of one 
of them does not move in order to mix them then it is 
an accidental mixing. 

Sometimes mixing takes place and sometimes not,” 
because the cold element is sometimes in efficient in capa- 
city so that it cannot move the other element which is 
hot; then the hot element moves it or makes it like itself. 
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This is, however, genesis and not mixing.” And, some- 
times, it takes place according to each of them moving 
the other, but this does not happen always in one and the 
same relation, and so it produces various kinds of mixing. 
Hence, when the matter happens according to order it 
needs necessarily a mover from without. Theexpression 


S y+ is derived from cS,~i (to move) whichis j25 
( to manage ), so necessarily it needs a manager. 

The artificial mixing is included in this kind, and 
it is through this kind of mixing only that the mixed 
object always becomes potentially a medium between 
the things which constitute the mixture. For the one 
that mixes and moves the object of mixing in this way 
makes the mixed thing stop in one of the intermediaries; 
and the thing mixed becomes intermediary things only 
because it is homogeneous to the elements. 


But when the agent that causes mixing 1s ““warmth” 
which is homogeneous to the “heat” of the elements 
then it causes something like boiling (= concoction) that 
produces mineral bodies® provided it so happens that 
the matter is suitable for being boiled. This kind of 
mixing resembles the artificial mixing that employs fire, 
ase.g, the part mixed of earth and water. In this 
mixing things become manifest which are not to be 
found in the elements, as condensation and rarefaction,” 
as it happens in the case of gold; and similar to this 
accident are odours and flavours, and the different col- 
ours, and in short, the bodily states that spread over the 
body and are divided by its division. It follows neces- 
sarily then that they must have parts similar to each 
other and to the whole, because boiling sometimes 
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occurs in them This is a kind of mixing which is not 
like the first. Hence, spherical movements does not 
produce a mineral body and, in general, a body having 
its parts alike, except in special places, because mineral 
bodies are not produced but from a mine. A mine isa 
place in the cavity of the earth where a body having 
parts similar to one another is generated through vapour 
and smoke that are confined to it in order to thicken 
that part of the earth which boils by the heat that is in 
the part itself.” It is therefore that there is not at all in 
all the three places enumerated in the Meteorology any 
organic body. 

Then, the things produced by mixing that exist with 
this kind of fetidness can only exist having different 
elements.”' All this is either a natural form, or accidents 
in natural bodies to be found in the definition of the 
near mover. 

But in that which is composed of the elements, 
which is moved by the heavenly bodies, and in general, 
that which is moved by locomotion which causes meet- 
ing, the near and the far mover are one and the same, 
namely, the spherical body, since it moves by nature and 
essentially. But the near mover in what is produced by 
broiling is the heat by which broiling takes place, and 
the far mover is the body that is moved in a circle 
Hence , in what is produced by broiling the near mover 
from the elements is either one of the elements, namely, 
fire, or that which is composed of fire. All these are 
sensible things, either primary like colours, or secondary, 
like extension ( =lengths), shapes and forms of natural 
substances. All these are things which exist in matter, and 
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when they are in matter they become with the matter 
one in number and different in potentiality, as we have 
described before.” 


None of these things can have sense-perception. 
The primary matter is each and every one of these 
potentially. Everything that becomes one with matter 
belongs to the matter either primarily, or secondarily, 
or thirdly. Those forms that belong to matter essen- 
tially are necessarily substances, because the rest of the 
matter that exists depends only on the forms of sub- 
stances, and hence, they need alteration when they are gen- 
erated. For matter is not at all anything in actuality,” 
but the thing that suffers change necessarily exists as a 
definite thing im actuality; and hence, when set in 
motion it necessarily exists, requires a form” and under- 
goes a change in the accident, and it exists through the 
form that is init. This causes change in torm just as 
the movement of place causes change of positions. For 
movement was not in the position, but position is caus- 
ed through movement. If, however, movement were in 
the form then matter itself would be moved,” and, thus, 
would become a certain thing. But in the case of 
alteration the matter is moved by accident. 


As we have said, all that exists in the natural 
bodies whether element or mineral, is material and 
united with matter. But plants and animals have those 
material states which belong to the elements,” like the 
material states that are caused by broiling. These 
states bring into being those bodies that have parts 
similar to one another and are constituted of the 
elements Besides, animals and plants have some other 
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states which do not belong to the elements nor are caus- 
ed by broiling of the elements. This is the forming of a 
new thing which is evident in most of plants, and is 
clearer in animals, and they have parts similar to each 
other because they are organs. 

The mover that causes this motion of matter, 
namely, the creation of a new thing is a different kind of 
mover. ‘This is evident by a slight consideration. As 
shown in Physics VIII,” this mover is not the sphe- 
rical movement although it is not without it, But the 
mover seeks only the particular essential movement 
which is the near one. 

This mover is, therefore, not the broiling heat, 
but the broiling heat is its organ, and hence, flavour, 
smell and the rest of the accidents caused by broiling 
are inherent in bodies. But how these accidents are 
caused by the broiling heat has been explained in Mete- 
orology IV. These accidents therefore necessarily give 
rise to the forming of a new thing. 

In that which has sucha principle, at the time 
when it is generated, the mover must necessarily be 
mind But this view is more suitable to the genesis of 
animate beings, as has been summarized in the seven- 
teenth book of the book of Animals.” 

That which has this principle is of two kinds: one 
kind connected with its organ by which it causes 
motion, as for instance, the animal that propagates 
itself. This is the semen, because the semen is a body 
that generates the animate. And itis evident that the 
heat of the semen through which the semen acts is in it. 
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As to the other kind, its organ by which it is moved is 
in something else. This applies to those animals which 
are said to be generated spontaneously. The organ 
that belongs to a kind like this is the heat of putrefac- 
tion or some other heat. This kind somehow resembles 
the productive art, because the organs of art are outside 
the body to which the art is applied. Hence, it 
causes motion through moving the elements and 
mixing. 

This heat continues to move the earth which is 
mixed with water until when the whole has reached a 
state in which it can receive that form, it receives it 
eventually. It is evident that with the beginning of 
motion it starts to receive the form. Receiving and 
moving corresponding mutually with each other. The 
soul when perfected receives the form of the mixture 
and receives it through the ‘‘ mixing ’’ it possesses. 

The form which the mixed bodies receive either 
does not move anything essentially, but is received, and 
this is like the forms of the minerals. And again, this 
form precedes in matter that which exists in the matter 
through the form like the states that characterize the 
gold in so far as it is gold, e.g rarefaction and endurance 
to the fire. Or it moves the body that contains it with 
a movement peculiar to the body, as for instance, the 
soul of the plant For when matter receives the form of 
a definite body it moves that body together with itself. 
Here are then necessarily immattered faculties some of 
which are far, as for example, the power of the elements, 
and some near, as for example, the power of the mixed 
body which is always found only connected with form, 
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and so it is always a substratum. Hence, for the animate 
there is no opposite, because this form has no particular 
privation. There is a privation only of that form, as for 
instance, you say: “The form of the bee’. Now, some of 
the forms have “far matter’, as is said of the water 
“‘extremely hot’’. 

As to the near faculty, it is never without form, 
because it is always a substratum and is not at all sepa- 
rable. Hence, it is likely that the form of the mineral is 
in its matter, because it has no contraries nor opposing 
privations e.g. the opposition of privation to habit. 


In such cases the form of “mixing” is the quiddity 
of that body, as for instance, gold. For the mixed 
object is the matter and its existence is the species of 
condensation. It is evident that this condensation is in 
the near matter which is in the mixed object like the 
form for the natural composition (mixing). This matter 
then receives that condensation, but since the matter is 
not at all separable from this form, the “ aggregate ”’ 
of all these is always like a single thing, matter being 
manifest in existence only at the time of change. All 
these are forms in the matter through which the 
‘“‘aperepate’’ becomes a single thing, since this is the 
meaning of matter’s receiving forms that arise in the 
matter,” But when the form becomes different, and 
this is only when itis separated in a way, then it is 
different from matter. 

If the difference is caused by what takes place 
then it necessarily follows that it is through a preceding 
change either in the form or in another substratum,” 
as has been shown in Physics VIII." 
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But form cannot suffer change, since all that is 
changed is divisible’? and form has no parts™ nor is 
body. And hence, change occurs ina different thing. 
Thus form, through changing from this form, acquires 
a limited relation. So, form is changed by accident!*— 
its change being in a moment just as it happens to that 
which is related. For, although being greater, if AB is 
not twice of JD then JD is necessarily only a half, and AB 
twice without having been changed in itself ; it remains 
rather in its state as it has been, but is changed from 
one relation to another relation. 


All change, as explained in Physics VIII,’ is in 
quantity, in quality, in place, or depends on one of these. 
But when form is separated from matter, that same 
form exists actually, while being what it is, separated 
in an existence peculiar to it,'” and is different from 
that which it was while being in the matter which 
received it. Now, had it existed’ without having come 
to be then this would entail necessarily an absurdity, 
namely, that the form of a specified individual should 
exist before it exists either in sense-perception and 
imagination—which is impossible—or in mind—which 
is assumed to be possible ; but we shall explain this 
when we shall investigate about the rational faculty. 


Now, it is clear that sensation has an origin All 
that has origin potentially before it comes to be But 


how is it possible for sensation to be a separable form 
as well as to “‘become’’, since “‘becoming’’ concerns 
matter only? 


We answer: Our expression ‘“‘matter’’ applied to the 
faculties of the soul as well as to the faculties of the 
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body is equivocal, because matter exists in the bodies 
only by being specified by this form, so that they both 
become a single thing that demands the performance of 
the action that is that this existing thing should perform, 
by its nature as has been explained before this. By the 
expression “‘matter’ in this place, we mean only the 
reception of the form through which the body which 
has a potency like this becomes sentient, since both 
the material faculty and the faculty which is soul accept 
colour, and colour is form in the matter—colour and 
matter being one thing—as “‘ this colour” on its own 
has no existence at all. Colour in the faculty of sensa- 
tion is that which exists with what characterizes it. 
It has left its matter and become a definite thing. 
Hence, it is not possible for matter to receive two con- 
traries like whiteness and blackness, the two contraries, 
because if it were to receive the two contraries, then the 
two contraries would surely be in matter, and there 
would be no contrariety between them at all, but they 
are essentially contraries, for they are essentially two 
forms, each of them or both forms different from each 
other. Hence, it is not possible for them to exist except 
in two ways. That they are in two substrata is possible; 
but if they are in one substratum, then they must be 
in it in two different moments without meeting in one 
substratum. Since they are in the sensitive faculty as 
two separate beings their co-existence is not impossible ; 
what is impossible is only their being together in one 
substratum, and not that they cannot co-exist in a 
genus, and in general, in the faculties of the soul. But 
this exists materially only in colours For one and the 
same air, for example, is between white and black at 
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the same time. This is because their forms are not 
in the same way in air as form isin matter, but are 
in a way intermediate between the material reception 
and the reception of the psychical faculty. 

Since faculties are defined by relations of the sub- 
stratum to the habit and the faculties are distinguished 
through this from each other in their essence, the 
sensitive faculty is a preparedness in the sense organ 
which becomes the form of the thing perceived. The 
difference between .~«/! (the meaning) and %)»5.J! (the 
form)'” is this that form and matter become one thing 
without existing separately, whereas the ‘‘ meaning ” of 
the thing perceived is a form separated from matter.'! 
So, the ‘“‘ meaning” is the form separated from matter. 
Hence, the psychical faculty must receive the ‘‘meaning”’ 
while it is a ‘‘ meaning ”’, and that which receives is a 
‘“meaning ” in potentiality. Similarly, the perception 
of the soul is in no way a passive state. But whether 
it comes to be by “‘ being acted upon’’, we shall soon 
explain later on. It is therefore sometimes assumed 
that the one that is ‘“‘ being acted upon” receives form 
alone, and that when the potentially hot, for example, 
becomes actually hot it does not receive the ‘* meaning ”’ 
of that which is in the mover, although things are 
from the mover, as we said before."' It receives only 
an other hot and so it becomes a different “hot’’ 
resembling the first, while there is no relation between 
the heat that isin one of the two and the heat that 
is in the other in any way. The only relation between 
them is this, that their respective forms when separated 
become one in number. As tothe difference between 
their two individual forms, if it is permissible to call 
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the individual of heat a form, there is no difference 
between these two forms and the matter when it 
becomes an individual, as has been summarized 
somewhere else"? Hence, in saying “ the heat of the 
one of the two”? we do not mean that it is with its 
matter so that the individual of the “‘ heat ” itself should 
be in the soul. 

Since the ‘‘ meaning” of the thing is the thing 
and since the meaning of “‘ thing ”’ is its actual existence, 
it means to us when the meaning of an individual 
reaches us that we have perceived the individual through 
that faculty that belongs to us. 

It is evident that the perceptions of the material 
beings we acquire are transitory. If they were not 
transitory then they would be eternal. But if they 
were eternal it would necessarily imply that Zayd, 
for example, was before Zayd, and “‘ this hot” was 
before ‘‘this hot’’; it will also imply that they are 
moved in space, and other similar absurdities. 


Again, it is generally admitted that sensations are 
transitory. This can be ascertained if we give some 
slight attention to it. All that is transitory has existed 
potentially before its actual existence. As we said 
before,'? possibility and potentiality are inter-dependent. 
This potentiality is then necessarily in a matter, and 
this matter is the matter of the like of this being. And, 
customarily it is called spiritual'’ and non-corporeal, 
or similar terms are used, and hence, it does not become 
a body when perceived, because body is there only 
when the form is not at all different—this is so when 
it is not separated. 
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Someone may ask about perceptions and say: 
**Is the form, when it is different, in the matter which 
contains it? If this is so then the matter would exist 
actually while not being matter. How can then that 
which is not a body be connected with that which is 
a body except by becoming a form init? But if there 
is no difference and the case is like its existence in 
matter then it is not separated’’. 


We reply: That the perceptions are in a substra- 
tum is clear, because if they were not in a substratum they 
would not come to be. But that the perceptions and the 
substratum are one and the same thing is so, and in this 
way perception becomes particular. For if they were 
completely different from the substratum then they 
would certainly be a species or intelligible. We shall 
soon explain this when we shall turn to the discussion 
of the rational faculty, since the discussion here is on 
the soul and its faculties. 


But that it follows from what has been posited 
that form does not exist free from matter, is no neces- 
sary inference from what has been posited, but it is 
open to doubt that the being of the form suffers a 
change. This is because the matter, as we said before, 
exists only in relation to that of which it is matter. The 
power of perception is to receive the form as separated 
in its particular existence. Then the matter of percep- 
tion is by nature the reception of the forms of the 
apprehensibles The mover of the matter is the object 
of perception in so far as it is perceived For it is 
clear from the nature of these material forms that they 
essentially possess this power, and this movement 
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belongs to them for the sake of their particular being. 
Hence, this power is in the active form like heat and 
cold, and in the passive form like hardness and softness. 
For that which causes the movement related to the 
passive state also causes movement to it while itis in 
a substratum, and it moves another matter of the 
species of the matter that is in it. The relation of 
this matter to the ‘“‘ meaning’ is like the relation of 
the matter that is in that mover to the form itself 
that isin the species. The matter of perception is re- 
lated to the form in a different way that characterises it, 
and hence, it is matter in the equivocal sense of the 
term. But the matter of the perceptibles is called matter 
per prius, and this (ie. the matter of perception) is 
called matter only per posteritus and in relation to the 
moving sensible, e.g. the hot and the cold. 


The mover then has at first two kinds of movement 
for two kinds of matter—one, for the matter of the 
species of its matter, and the other for the matter 
through which it (fe. the mover) is sensed. This move- 
ment belongs to that which has a body not in so far as 
it is that body. Hence, the perception of the small and 
large body is the same,' especially, their imagination. 
We shall soon explain why it is so later on. 


Perception varies in excellence only in so far as 
it is strong or weak. 


We have said what the perceptive faculty, in general, 
is. This faculty isasoul which existsin the animate 
body and is the form of the temperament of the ani- 
mated body. The mixed body which possesses this 
faculty is animate and alive. 
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Since all generation is either change or dependent 
on change, as shown in the Pahysics,'* it is necessary 
that perception must be so. Since all that is changed is 
divisible’? and perception is not divisible, it necessarily 
follows that this faculty is connected with a body either 
by itself or through a connecting medium. 


Psychical perceptions are of two kinds—sensation 
and imagination. It is not possible to imagine that 
which is not sensed, and hence, for example, it is not 
possible to imagine “‘ colour *. Sense-perception there- 
fore precedes imagination by nature, for it is like matter 
for the imagination. So sense-perception is the first 
perception connected with the body. It is then necessary 
that there is no sense-perception without imagination 
but the change is notin the sensible Change is the 
form of the sensing. The sensing is then necessarily a 
body whose form is the sensitive faculty. Sense-percep- 
tion, in general, is the potency of a body that is acted 
upon by the sensible and with whose perfection is 
connected the perfection of the psychical faculty that 
isin it. Hence, itis necessarily implied that the sensible 
is that which causes imagination and the sensitive is 
the object of imagination. Hence, ‘ heat” and “‘cold”’ 
are sensed themselves and primarily As for “‘ hard- 
ness’’, softness and smoothness, we shall soon explain 
their nature in the discourse on the faculty of touch, 
since this is the discourse on sense-perception, in general. 

Since not every power moves every body, and 
movements are many, senses are many to respond to 
their respective movements. Since the movement 
through which sensation is caused is for the sake of the 
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form only, and the form exists through many things, 
it follows necessarily that in sense-perception those 
forms must be imprinted without bzing separated from 
one another. 

Since that by which the thing is constituted is 
either common or particular™*—the particular being only 
perceived by one sense, and the common by those senses 
on which the common object depends, it is not sensed 
primarily as, for instance, extension (=lengths) and 
shapes. 

Since the form is joined accidentally by many other 
things, these things are therefore not impressed in the 
sense organ ; they are sensed accidentally, like colour, 
because colour is connected with the fact that it is, for 
example, in the scribe ; and so it is said that the scribe 
is seen accidentally. The sensing animal very often 
commits error about these accidents. But how this 
faculty exists in animals has been described in the dis- 
cussion on the generation of animals, and that 1s in the 
sixteenth book of the book of Animals.” 

This is sense-perception, in general. 

As described, the sensibles are, in general, either 
common or particular. The particular, as shown before, 
is that by which the sense organ is acted upon, and the 
common is that by which the sense organ is not acted 
upon, but exists potentially only when the form is 
perceived. Hence, it issaid that the common sensibles 
are perceived only by the common sense, because the 
sense is not affected by them. They belong only to 
this faculty (not) because they are connected with the 
sense organ, but in so far as they are actual, for the 
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faculty, when separated from the sense organ, becomes 
the common sense. It is separated from the sense organ 
only when it becomes acertain thing, and that is by 
perceiving a sensed object ; the sense is then necessarily 
in sense-perception, as has been shown before.”° Hence, 
this faculty cannot be without the sensibles entirely, 
because it 1s in a body. But that which is absurd is to 
make it separable without any connection with a body. 
This is one of the absurdities that necessarily follows 
from the doubt recorded before this. 


Let us, now, speak of the kinds of sense-perception. 
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DISCOURSE ON SIGHT 


As shown before,’ the soul is the first entelechy 
whose matter is the natural mixture of the body. I 
mean by my expression “first” 2 the same as one speaks 
of a geometer when he is not practising geometry, or a 
musician when he is not displaying the art of music, 
and by “‘last”” something like that which is said of a 
musician when he producesa tune. For the first entele- 
chy is always like matter for the last entelechy, and so 
it needs necessarily something else to bring it into 
actuality, namely, a mover, since everything moved has 
a mover. But the mover in the soul is hidden while 
the mover in sense-perception is manifest, just as it 
happens to a polished mirror. For having been polished 
is the first entelechy, and so, whenever and object of 
sight is present, its shape is reflected in the mirror which 
is not changed into anything else in order to become 
nearer (to the object), such as it takes place in the iron 
in so far as it is iron, since it requires polishing, and 
hence, one does not say of the iron that it is a first 
entelechy. In short, the first entelechy is the prepared- 
ness of the body to receive something without being 
changed essentially, not accidentally, because the mirror 
is sometimes changed, e.g. it is turned to face the object 
of sight. 

The faculty of sight is then the first entelechy of 
the eye, namely, the visual soul. But when it does see, 
it becomes vision which is its name in its last entelechy. 
The same applies to the remaining faculties. For, when 
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a faculty is isolated and is mere potency, it is a 
soul, and hence, an embryo as well as a sleeping person 
is said to have soul,‘ but when it performs its actions, 
it is an actual sense-perception. Hence, the faculty 
through which, for example, vision takes place is poten- 
tially the objects seen. 

As said before,> the sensibles are prior and are 
peculiar to each sense—some of them being common and 
Others accidental. 

The first sensible for sight is colour, and therefore, 
it is perceived only by the eye. Hence, the organ of 
the body that perceives colour contains vision, wherever 
and in which form whatsoever it may be, because a 
body is defined only by its function, and hence, a statue 
is not a man, nor is a sharp sound a knife, since they 
do not perform the actions of the species in whose name 
they share * Hence, it is said that “eye” 1s predicated of 
the eye of the alive and the eye of the dead equivocally, 
and not univocally. 

The visual soul is then the faculty that exists in 
the eye and through which the eye perceives colour. 
This faculty 1s located in the vitreous humour.’ This 
is evident from the symptoms to be observed in “forma- 
tion of cataract” in the eye. Hence, it is necessary to 
investigate the nature of colour. 

We say: Colour can only be perceived through 
the mediation of air. Hence, if it is placed upon the 
eye, the eye cannot perceive it. And air cannot serve 
the eye in perceiving colour except if it is together with 
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light, either because colours in darkness are potential 
and have no existence, or because the air receives colours 
only through the vision in which the colours are. 

That colour is in darkness is evident, when colours 
are observed in the shade, in the sun and in the condi- 
tion that occurs to plants when clouds pass over them, 
coming between them and the sun, since their colours 
vary a great deal, as has been summarized in the 
De Sensu et Sensatu."’ So it is necessary that we should 
proceed and explain what colour is. 


The illuminant is that which gives light and the 
illuminated is that which has light—light being the 
entelechy of the illuminated in so far as it is illumi- 
nated. 


The illuminant 1s said in two ways," per prius et 
posterius. The first is that in which we assume that the 
sun shares together with fire. That which is said per 
posterius is that which imparts light through being illu- 
minated from elsewhere. This is through reflection of 
light, as it arises in the case of the moon and of trans- 
parent bodies, and this is of various kinds. That which 
cannot make others visible” is the kinds of the terres- 
trial things, e g. what one sees in the water when oars 
fallin it at night, the scale of some fish, and the fire of 
the fire-flies, but these are not colours ' and are effects 
in the eye, as has been explained elsewhere. 


Light then is that which is in the air in the presence 
of a body that has this state is the uluminated. 


But the question whether the sun itself exists or 
its effect in the world that comprises animate beings is 
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an object of invzstigation, and is very difficult indeed. 
For a man who is in water sees the sun on the surface 
of the water and finds it so near that he assumes that it 
is actually on the surface of the water. Similarly, it may 
happen to a man on the sea-shore at the time of sun- 
rise or sun-set when by chance a dense smoke from a 
place close to the observer arises that he assumes that 
the sun is in the smoke, and hence, he sees it as large 
sized and red and yellow. Again, when we look into 
fire and its states through which it becomes illuminant, 
we find that it is through the mean between density 
and rarity. This is clear by what we said“ about 
shooting-stars and the comets. But the fact is, as Aris- 
totle says in the seventeenth book of the book of Animals 
that the form of fire is visible—this is when he promises 
us to discuss about fire—so let us leave it for the place 
that suits the discussion of such things. 


That which is received is always in contact with 
the qualities that are in the recipient, and hence, the 
saying goes :— 

‘“‘As through he were looking into the sword 
through its length ”’;'° 
and the same happens to extension (lengths), as has been 
demonstrated in the book of Mathematical Sights and 
Shades wherein the causes have been given. 

It is clear and evident that the fire received by air 
is simple fire. It is received either immediately or 
through the medium of something contained in it. If 
at all, this something is only analogically said of having 
** being ”’. 
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Of the contraries that do not exist together in the 
same substratum, as heat and cold, for example, 
some are absolutely not found in the same substratum, 
as even and odd numbers, since ‘five’, for example, 
will under no circumstances become an even number. 
Others are such that they are not in the same substratum 
at the same time, aseg. hot and cold, blindness and 
sight. Others are such that are in the same substratum 
at the same time—this is the case with many species of 
Relation, as the kinds of related position, such as right 
and left; and hence, ‘‘ becoming” in their substrata is 
not a change, but follows a change”. Change is only 
in the “ now ’’’ and not at all in any length of time, and 
how this is meant, has been shown in the Physics. 


Position and Relation are either essential, that is 
by nature, (or by accident). That which is by nature is 
like the position of some limbs of the animal in relation 
to others, and so you do find that nature has achieved 
in each of them or in one of them something through 
which the position finds its perfection. That which is 
accidental is not like this, as e.g. the position of Zaid 
to‘ Amr. As explained in the Physics, position is not 
a faculty that spreads over the body,” since the position 
of A to G B is like its position to H D, and whichever 
part is taken from G B, A’s position to it will necessari- 
ly be the same. 


The illuminant with reference to the illuminated 
is a form and possesses relation. Bodies possess posi- 
tion absolutely only through their surface that sur- 
rounds them from the outside. Hence, the bodies 
have position through their surface. 
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Sometimes, the things related have no such two 
substrata which contain two individuals of the same 
species of relation, as e.g. begetting, because the begot- 
ten is not the begetter of the one who begot him. But 
sometimes, there are in between the two substrata two 
individuals of the same species, as in the case of com- 
ing to blows and cultivating friendship with one 
another. That which has no two individuals in between 
its two substrata has sometimes a kind of relation in 
between them which distinguishes one from the other, 
e.g. if one animal is on the right side of an other ani- 
mal. For when H, for example, is on the right side 
of B, B must be on the left side of H, since both of 
them have right and left. But that which is not an 
animal is not like this, since to be on the right side of 
a mountain, for example, is not to be on the left side 
from it, because a mountain has no right nor left except 
in an analogous sense. 

The illuminant has a position relative to the illu- 
minated, and so whenever it 1s present it must neces- 
sarily have it, and to receive by nature this position to 
itis arelation. That which gives light is that which 
has a nature like this. 


Relation in so far as itis relation is not divisible 
by the parts of the body. For relation is a nature 
common to that which is body and that which is not 
body. Hence, it is sometimes not divisible by the parts 
of the body in its essence. 

Since illumination produces a relation between 
two bodies, every part of the illuminant has with every 
part of the illuminated this relation—no matter whether 
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it is possible for them or not possible. Hence, all that 
is illuminated does not necessarily give light, but how 
much light it ever gives, is then a definite degree of 
relation; but sometimes it does not illuminate the 
whole of it but it necessarily illuminates the part which 
is near to it Its nature has already been explained in 
the discussion on the reflection of rays.*’ So, we have 
said what is light, and what is illuminated, and what 
is illuminant. 


It is thereby clear how light exists in the air with- 
out time, and how the air is illuminated by the sun 
and a lamp in the same period of time—if this is to be 
called time—and in view of the differerence of dimen- 
sions as they are. It is also clear how the same air is 
illuminated by two sources of light that are in opposite 
position, while the effect of the one is not distinct from 
that of the other, such as if either of the two sources 
of light be on different ends of the sides of a square, 
and between them an obstacle that intersects them 
so that the centre alone is illuminated by the two 
sources of light together. Nowif the light ray is not 
reflected, then the diagonal of the state of one luminary 
which falls on the diagonal of the other will not be 
straight. Similarly, to one who is in the middle of the 
side of the square the state of either of the two lumina- 
ries will not be clear. 


Since colour, as shown in the De Sensu et Sensatu,” 
comes about through the mixture of the illuminated 
with the body which has colour in the manner I have 
explained there, colour is also a luminary in a way, and 
moves the air. Colour moves what is illuminated but 
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in so far as it is illuminated, since the illuminated is the 
mover of this colour. 

But how is it said that colour moves the translu- 
cent in actuality? This is in so far as the colour is re- 
ceived only in so far as it is illuminated and to receive 
the illuminant is related to illumination. Hence, its 
setting colour in motion is illumination and translucence. 
Here becomes clear the error of one” who believes that 
to see in vacuum is more possible than that what 
appears to sense-perception in water and in air. But 
the matter is quite the reverse of what Democritus has 
assumed, since if air were eliminated there could be no 
seeing at all 


Just as colour is not perceived without light ™ so 
light cannot be perceived except in connection with 
colour This is evident by what we said before.” 


Now, colour is simple, and the simple possesses 
a shape necessarily. Hence, vision perceives shape and 
length, and in short, all that is found in the constitu- 
tion of colour or in the constitution of that by which 
colour is constituted. Hence, vision perceives the 
substances that are the substrata of the colours. 

Since causes are either near, namely, those that 
characterize the essential, or far and are enumerated 
among the accidents; the same applies to the objects of 
sight, for example, lengths and the like which are 
essential for the eye, and substances that are accidental. 


But that which is particularly accidental is that 
which is perceived through the mediation of another 
faculty. The white, for example, is an effect to us and 
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so it does not belong to the eye neither as near nor 
as far. 

Sometimes it is assumed that what is essential is 
often found in mirrors, since shape and movement are 
manifest in them, and also other states of the coloured, 
but they are not in them in the same way, as has been 
summarized elsewhere. 


The movement that is manifest in mirrors is not 
a movement that has arisen but is reflections in the 
mirrors, because the part that is manifest in the state 
A is not the same that is manifest to B so that it would 
be a movement. This is only like the shadow of the 
thing moved, for shadow is privation of light, not of 
movement, because a shadow has no movement. 

As already said,” sense-perception is a matter that 
receives the form of the object of sense-perception, 
hence, it receives the impression of that by which the 
form 1s constituted, whatever be its nature. 

But the mirror does not receive the form, but it 
receives the images of some of the properties that have 
form. 
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CHAPTER V 


DISCOURSE ON HEARING 


The faculty of hearing is the entelechy of the sense 
of hearing, and its function’ is to apprehend the impres- 
sion arising in the air by the impact of the two bodies 
mutually impinging upon each other. This is the state 
in which a certain thing is heard and its sensation 1s call- 
ed ‘“‘hearing’’. This is because all the bodies that pro- 
duce sound are either hard or most. If they are hard, 
then whenever struck by a body, they produce sound. 
But if the body is moist? then it does not produce sound 
except when the movement of the striking body towards 
the object struck is faster? than the dissipation of the 
moist so that the movement impinges upon the body. 
Now the body that contains this movement is set in 
motion and recoils from the motion, and the motion 
rebounds from the body in all directions adjacent to the 
place where the striking body and the struck have come 
in contact. Although rebounding from the striking 
body, the air receives from the striking body an im- 
pression peculiar to it, as is evident in the vibrating 
bodies. . 

The effect of this sensation in the strings of the 
lute is obvious, because we find that when we move 
bamm (the bass or the fourth string, having the deepest 
tone) in the level of mutlag (the open-string) that which 
is mathna (the dual chord) is moved, but that which is 
on zir (the first string) is not moved, nor is that which is 
on mathlath (the triplet chord). Similarly, when 
mathlath (the triplet chord) is struck zzr (the first string) 
is not affected. If we put our fingers on the sabbaba (the 
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first-finger) of zzr, then this will move only that which is 
on it; and the same happens to the scale which is equal 
In pitch ( sat3! o29 Lice!) since it is alike in parts. 
Exactly the same happens to ‘‘that which is general’ and 
‘“‘what is general”’ is similar in parts, and not equal. 


The first sensible is the impression‘ that is in air or 
in water caused by an impact; but it is connected with a 
movement and is not possibly perceived without the air 
being moved. Hence, it is an impression connected with 
the motion caused by the air in the impression,’ and 
hence, it follows that what reverberates from a body is 
the same but not in the same state. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the two contraries to undergo a certain 
change, but the impression remains one and the same. 


Similarly in the human ear particularly, since the 
mutual impinging is frequent in it, the air suffers various 
kinds of reverberation’ and the sound remains, as it 
happens in the instruments that produce sound, as for 
example, the lute. Itis through this that a sound be- 
comes a musical note, for the musical note is a sound 
that remains apprehensible for a time ; and hence, not 
every sound is a musical note. It is for this reason that 
when a sound is followed by another sound the two 
particles of air are mixed together while they are in dif- 
ferent states, and produce a mixed note, either agreeable 
or disagreeable. This is the reason through which the 
rhythmic modes render the agreeable disagreeable and 
the disagreeable agreeable. This is the case in the lute 
the ‘“‘moaning” of which is a note. All this has been 
explained elsewhere. 

Since the first place of hearing is air, because it 
is the first recipient of sound, hence the two bodies 
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mutually impinging upon each other are sensible by acci- 
dent, and hence, error occurs in hearing them, as occurs 
to sight concerning what belongs to its substratum by 
accident, as has been explained before.’ Hence, some- 
times many sounds arise in different bodies and are be- 
lieved to be one sound, as for example, the sound made 
by water falling on a hollow and smooth body sounds to 
the ear exactly like the sound produced by the lute so 
that he who listens to it, but does not seeit, assumes that 
some strings of a lute are being played on. This is how 
the jugglers are able to make us believe of thunder, and 
the mimics to produce sounds of various bodies so that 
we assume that these bodies exist while they do not exist. 


And it is the characteristic of that which concerns a 
particular sense accidentally that the other senses come 
to its help, and this particular sensible is apprehended 
in this way. We shall soon explain after this how that 
is and due to which faculty. 

Some bodies are sounding and some not sounding. 
Those that are sounding are the bodies that possess an 
organ to produce sound, their mover being the “‘modifi- 
cation” that arises in them. These are those bodies that 
possess soul’ and have lungs, namely the animate which 
breathes. 

The animal known as the cricket, however, does 
not produce sound’ in this way, but it produces sound 
accidentally. For the air comes out through the oeso- 
phagus, and so it produces sound. 

But that which does not breathe does not produce 
sound even when struck by a body. This is how sound 
takes place. 
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Since, aS we said, sense-perception concerns the 
form of the sensible, hearing follows upon the form 
that is in the air and through which it exists, and hence, 
it follows the way in which sound exists and the rest 
of its corollaries. It concerns neither shape nor any- 
thing else that concerns sight, since this is not in the 
constitution of sound. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DISCOURSE ON SMELL 


As said before, smell is the apprehension of the 
form of the object of smell. It is located in the 
nose. Jt is necessary to proceed according to that 
way and to investigate what the first recipient of the 
thing smelt is, and so it will be clear to us what smell 
essentially is and what belongs to it accidentally in the 
same way asthis has been explained for sight. For 
colour is the object of sight and the first recipient is 
simple. As shown, it seems that the remaining three 
senses are of a different kind; and that these senses 
are far more necessary for the security of the nutrient 
than the first two. Rightly thisis so, because these 
are states of the mixed body. For colour and the 
impact of sound necessarily cause change in the mixed 
body, since they do not belong to it neither accidentally 
nor essentially. As explained in other places, colour 
does not depend upon the natural mixture. This has 
been explained by Alexander of Aphrodisias.' 

The first object of smell is odour Let us there- 
fore say what odour is. That everything odorous is 
mixed is clear when we investigate bodies. Mixing’ 
therefore precedes smell in the body by nature. But 
that, although prior by nature, mixing is essential is 
also clear by examining odour and its generation, 
as happens with colours, since investigation is made 
concerning only the parts and certainty is attained 
concerning the whole. And the fact about such things, 
as Abu Nasr says, is that they become certain at time, 
while they are different at other times in ‘ abundance 
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and scarcity’. We observe, for example, in summer 
in some countries that soil does not smell but when 
drops of rain fall upon it, it does smell when the rain 
mixes with it, and particularly when it rains from a 
near cloud, because the rain is then warm and some- 
times snow. 


Similarly, again, the existence of taste is prior 
to odour by nature in an object of smell, and so odour 
seems to be almost identical with taste ; and hence, the 
taste of many things is apprehended from their odour. 
Most irrational animals use only this sense to gain their 
livelihood,’ as it is to be found in vultures, in dogs and 
other animals. The horse, for example, recoils from 
his food when it smells differently from its natural 
odour. And hence, this sense is strong in animals and 
weak‘ in man, because the animal needs it most. 


It is the characteristic of this sense that many 
animals cannot make their sense of smell work unless 
they inhale air’, namely, those which have lungs’. For 
if a smelling object is placed on the nose they do not 
perceive it? unless they inhale. Sometimes odour moves 
the air at such a distance from the person who inhales 
that it is not moved by the air of respiration, and this 
is Clearly observed. 


This sense organ has a curtain’ on it which is not 
lifted. But when inhaling takes place the curtain js 
lifted and the object of smell reaches the sense organ. 
Hence, when he who smells intends to take the smell in 
he does not breathe all at once, but breathes in a long 
time or inhales intermittently. 
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It is evident that the recipient of odour is, in short, 
not only homogeneous to air, but also to smoke or 
vapour that belongs incidentally to perfumes and many 
cooked things. All these have been specified in the 
De Sensu et Sensatw’. And this is why odours of objects 
remain in many smooth bodies even after their disappea- 
rance, for example, the fragrance of wine and honey 
remains for a long time in brass-vessels after they 
have been cleaned. Thus in containers the odours of 
the objects kept in them last long, and hence, sometimes 
the things that have the same odours are identified by 
the sense of smell, as happens with hearing.” For the 
things that are perceived by these two senses and their 
first recipients are separable from the object that causes 
them. This is not the case with sight nor with touch, 
and hence, both of them perceive dimensions and shapes 
more than this (i.e. the sense of smell). 


As for taste, we shall soon explain what it is. As 
shown in other places and as we said before, the mixed 
body arises from broiling or without broiling, as it 
happens with gold and silver, and that which is broiled. 
Broiling is said in general and in particular. When it is 
said in general it is like a genus for the thing and for 
cooking ; and when it is said in particular it is synony- 
mous with cooking. 

It has been shown that broiling takes place only 
in things mixed of moisture and dryness. When the 
heat has broiled it somehow there arises in the body 
something which is called taste. Hence all that tastes 
has some moisture. Now if by chance it has another 
mixture of moisture and dryness which are mixed with 
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it and are broiled in a way, then that which arises asa 
result of this is odour, as has been explained in the 
De Sensu et Sensato." 

It is clear that odour arises when the moisture 
washes” the dry that has a quality and is broiled by the 
heat in a way, and hence it is found in plants more than 
in animals and stones. 

The result of the mixture of that moisture with the 
dryness which the heat has broiled—for instance, a 
tree—has a manifest odour of its own. What has no 
manifest odour, but is odorous potentially needs for this 
reason fire and heat. Hence, when this kind of odorous 
object is rubbed or peeled off? and, in short, when it is 
heated its scent becomes manifest.“ For fragrance 
needs at first a broiling heat which sometimes suffices to 
produce it, such as musk and liquid storax,4 and some- 
times does not suffice and needs another heat, as, for 
example, aromatic wood” and the gum of the red 
juniper (red arsenic) and the like. 


Since smell is the apprehension of the form of the 
object of smell, and is identified with the object of 
smell, smell does not apprehend any other attribute of the 
properties of the object of smell except taste. Hence, 
smell is not apprehended except by accident. This is 
because when itso happens that the object of smell 
is attended in a way the aspect of smell is accidentally 
distinguished by it. Hence the aspect of smell is dis- 
tinguished by the sense of smell by second intention. 


EE cans 
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CHAPTER VII 
DISCOURSE ON TASTE 


It has been shown what taste is,' and that taste is 
not possible neither exclusively in moist nor in dry, 
and hence, wecan taste neither ashes nor pure water 
nor air. But wecan taste the water of rivers and the 
water of the woods because of the dry that is mixed with 
these waters. 

The matter of taste is then moisture,? and hence, 
when the organ of taste is dry you cannot come to 
taste things which are mainly dry but you can, for 
the same reason, taste moist things. For taste sets in 
motion the moisture of the mouth and receives it in the 
same way as the air receivescolour. Moisture moves 
the sense of taste,? and so whenever there is a moist 
object, the moisture which is contained in it takes the 
place of the natural moisture. Moisture is thus needed 
by taste in the first place in order to exist at all, 
and in the second place in order to be perceived. 


This is why the parts of the throat near the uvula‘ 
have been made to produce the natural moisture 
through which taste takes place. This (/.e. the natural 
moisture) is mixed of dry and moist parts in a way, and 
hence, it is viscous. This moisture has no flavour so 
that its taste does not make it impossible to receive fla- 
vours which are contrary to it. Hence, he who suffers 
from fever finds everything tasting bitter?; for the 
moisture in his mouth is bitter because smoke is mixed 
with it, as has been explained elsewhere. 


Taste is necessary in animals,’ and so there is no 
animal that does not have taste except a few,e.g the 
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kind of animals that have shells and the sponge of the 
sea. It is likely that touch alone will be adequate to 
meet their needs of food, because they are far from 
being normal animals and are rather like plants. 


Hence, the sense of taste does not apprehend any 
essential property of anything which has flavour except 
its flavour ; and hence, anything that has flavour becomes 
more palatable or disagreeable by being more moist 
or dry, hot or cold. This is self-evident. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DISCOURSE ON TOUCH 

Touch is the faculty of apprehending the tangible. 
It is sometimes assumed that the tangible is of various 
kinds,' and hence, the faculty of touch is of many 
kinds, but is in one and the same substratum. 

This sense is spread over’ the human body and 
has no particular organ, as is the case with the rest 
of the senses. But it has a recipient of a definite kind, 
in all animals, namely, the flesh or what replaces it in 
those which have no flesh.*? The primary sense‘ of touch 
is not in the skin. When the skin is removed, the flesh 
perceives touch not less than the skin perceives it, on 
the contrary, one should rather assume that it is more 
susceptible to touch. 

As said before, no animal exists without this 
sense, and through it an animal isan animal. Hence, 
when this sense is lost, the individual in question is no 
longer an animal. There is no sense which is found 
apart from touch. 

As shown in the second book of the De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione,’ all the objects of touch go ulti- 
nately back to hot and cold, moist and dry, and these 
-ontraries are such that neither of the two of them can 
xe replaced by the other, since every sense-pcrception 
s connected with a pair of contraries.° Sometimes, 
t so happens that the two contraries become substrata 
or another contrary. Take, for example, colour: its 
‘xtremes are white and black, and white is the subs- 
ratum of glittering and brightening’, and light: its two 
‘Xtremes are transmission and intensity and this is the 
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substratum of the smooth and hard, hidden and 
apparent, 

And just as this sense is one and is accompanied 
by many faculties so seems to be the case of touch*®. In 
short, the faculties follow the existents according to the 
order of their being. But moist, dry, hot and cold do 
not mutually interdepend in this manner, since none 
of them is a substratum of the other, but there is an 
essentially different succession and interdependence in 
them, as has been explained in a different discourse. 


Since these contrary qualities do not exist sepa- 
rately in the substratum, the faculties of touch are not 
separable either and are in a single sense organ. 


Since every body which comes to be is perishable, 
it is an object of touch. No substratum can dispense 
with these contraries, as itis possible with regard to 
the rest of the contraries, for sometimes there exists 
a body that has no colour’, and a body that has no 
sound, the same applies to smell and taste—therefore 
the organs of these senses have been made of the like 
of these bodies. But this was not possible for this 
sense organ, and so it is ‘‘medium’’ because the 
‘““medium’’ is in no way potentially one of the ex- 
tremes. Hence, the organ of touch is ‘‘ medium” be- 
tween hot and cold, humid and dry. This is why when 
Galen assumed that the hand is the organ of touch he 
held that the skin of the hand is “ medium” between 
the extremes, and thus he transferred what belongs to 
the body that contains the faculty of touch to some 
organs of touch. This body is the innate heat. Since 
the body is not a “‘ medium ”’, it was joined with bodies 
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that are called by Aristotle “flux”? and by Galen 
‘nerve’, because they bring the psychical coldness 
from the brain. Hence, alimb that is not connected 
with the flux from the brain is devoid of touch, and 
hence, liver, kidneys, and arteries which are full of 
innate pneuma, have no sense of touch. 

But how does the psychical coldness arise? For 
sometimes its reverse is shown. For the organ of the 
soul is the innate heat. Now coldness is said of 
extremes and of the intermediates, but that which is in 
the brain cannot be an extreme, it is only an intermediate 
which is in between the ‘‘medium” and the extreme. 
The intermediate is only so because it is mixed with the 
contrary, so this coldness is mixed with the psychical 
heat. Hence the heat goes to the brain from the heart 
through the arteries, and the membrane is on the brain 
which is assuaged by the heat that is moderate due to 
the coldness of the membrane, and through which it is 
in that stage. Itis therefore psychical in so far as it 
is heat, not in so far as it is in the stage that is called 
“‘extreme’’. 

Sometimes a doubt is expressed about the sense 
of touch. That is every sense organ is moved by the 
sensible, as has been summarized in the general 
discourse on sense-perception.” The mover is either 
near or distant, essential or accidental. The distant is 
that which is sensible, and the near is that which serves, 
e.g. air for sight, hearing and smell, and liquid for taste. 
So we should search" for a similar thing here (ie. in the 
case of touch). 
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Themistius admits that air serves the like of all 
this. Since nothing can touch the fish” in the water 
without water as an intermediary, for moist cannot be 
wholely separated from the bodies in water, that which 
is in air is more reasonably not to be touched without 
air. 

Sometimes, touch takes place through more than 
one medium, and even through that which is not natural, 
as happens when one’s eye is covered, because one can 
apprehend hard, soft, hot and cold; or, for example, one 
can perceive with the help ofa stick. But although 
perception is possible with the help of a stick we cannot 
perceive all kinds of the tangible, since through the 
stick we can feel neither hot nor cold, but we can only 
feel hard and soft. Wetouch hot and cold when the 
skin is covered, but this 1s not because the covering 
assists, but because it is affected and is sensed first. 


But whether the sense of touch is flesh or 1n flesh, 
is not clear,'? but whatever it may be, it 1s connected 
with flesh, and is one of those of which flesh is 
constituted. 

The nature of the tangibles has been explained in 
many places. For this faculty has powers spread over 
the body" and their constitution is in the body in so far 
as itis a body. Hence, the sense of touch apprehends 
extensions and shapes, just as they are apprehended 
by sight. 

As to the fact that there is no other sense beyond 
touch, this is clear by what we say: This is because if 
there were any other sense then it would have a 
particular sensible and this sensible must necessarily be 
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a corporeal movent. There is, however, no corporeal 
movent except these five sensibles'. Hence, there cannot 
be a special sense organ for the common sensibles which 
will move several things. But the sense organ that 
apprehends them and how it works we shall soon 
explain later on. Again, if there were a sixth sense’ a 
definite animal would necessarily have it, and this 
animal would necessarily be different from man, because 
man has only these five senses by nature, so this animal 
must be an imperfect animal. And it is absurd that 
the imperfect has got that which the perfect has not got. 
It has been shown in the first book of the book on Ani- 
mals’ how that which the imperfect animal has got 
resembles that whichthe perfect animal, namely, man, 
has not got, e.g. the lip of the ass and the trunk of the 
elephant and other limbs that characterise different 
animals although man has this in the most perfect way, 
for the broad lip and the trunk are imperfect hands. 
Since the limbs are defined only by their purposes, and are 
valued by their capacity to achieve those purposes—and 
these or what is better than these are in man—necessarily 
man should have this sense lest there be anything better 
than him. This is clear from what has been shown in 
the book of Animals. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DISCOURSE ON COMMON SENSE 


That all these senses are faculties for a single sense’, 
which is the first and is called Common Sense, is clear 
by what we say : The existence of this faculty has been 
explained by what we wrote, in general, on Sense- 
perception, namely, this Common Sense is the matter 
through which the forms become sensible. Hence, 
whenever the forms become identical with one of the 
senses this sense is affected like matter when it is affected. 
So it is one in substratum and many in expression’, as 
happens with the centre of a circle? which is one in 
substratum and many in expression. 


Since there are many common sensibles, there 
should necessarily be a common faculty‘ to receive them. 
Hence, in touch and sight there is necessarily a single 
common faculty which receives that form. 


What is this sense into which we inquire ? Again, 
there are then sensible things that are common to the 
five senses. So it is clear that there is a faculty common 
to them. This faculty passes judgment on the changing 
conditions of the sensible’ and perceives its various states. 
For example, it perceives for every part of an apple‘® 
that it has taste, smell, colour, and warmth or cold, it 
decides that each of these is different from the other. 
Now if these states were in recipients that are contrary 
to this sense then it would not be possible for it to 
judge that “‘this” is other than “that”. For it is 
necessary when the difference is observed to inquire 
into its nature. 
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In this faculty, the effects of the sensible things 
remain at the time when the sensible disappears, as 
happens to colours, because the function of this faculty 
is to cleave to the sensations which are the effects of 
the sensibles in it,’ and when it has a chance to affect 
the sensible it perceives like the perception of effect. 
Hence, it is clear that the six faculties that are the 
“end” and the five that are the senses are souls, 
since these are entelechies of bodies. The seventh faculty 
is the moving faculty, we shall soon explain its nature 
later on. 


But if there exists a faculty that does not employ 
an organ then it is not a soul except in the equivocal 
sense of the term. Since Common Sense is necessarily 
a form for the innate heat, it must necessarily be a soul. 
But it is not for this kind of relation that it is called 
soul, rather it is called so because it is an entelechy 
of the whole of the composite body. But it exists 
in the body only because it exists in its specific 
matter, and through it, in short, becomes a part of the 
body. And, it is through its being in the body that 
it is possible for the common sense to be connected 
with the senses and to be moved by the senses when 
they move that which is not corporeal. The common 
sense is not connected with that which is extraneous to 
the body. 

The common sense becomes a form of the body 
which has organs, only by getting identified with the 
organs. It gets, for example, identified witheye. Hence 
a sleeping person does neither hear nor see. This 
is evident in those animals that do not close their 
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eyes in sleep, since this form is not in the body. For 
that form is not separable from its matter, so when the 
body that has that form does not exist in the sense 
organ it is not perceived. The existence of that body in 
the sense organ is like the form of the sense organ, in the 
same way as the captain’ is necessarily in the boat. The 
nature of this form has been explained elsewhere 


But when the common sense 1s alone,’ then It is 
soul in so far as it 1s a form of a certain body. Hence, 
sleep is not found in all animals, since the innate heat 
belonging to the soul is in the sense organ only, because 
priority and posteriority in the soul is the same or the 
like, as has been shown in the book of Animals. 


If, however, there is an animal which possesses 
another faculty that is not at all a form for a body, 
then this faculty is not soul except in the equivocal 
sense of the term. Take, for example, the case of the 
faculty that shows its existence when a body is present"! 
to the common sense, and for which the common sense 
becomes like matter and the faculty the form for the 
matter of the common sense but not a first form. 
Hence, this faculty is an intermediary faculty between the 
soul and those taculties that are not souls but each of 
them derives its share from it, as we shall explain later 
on. This faculty is the faculty of imagination. 
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CHAPTER X 
DISCOURSE ON THE FACULTY OF IMAGINATION 

The imaginative faculty is the faculty by which the 
forms ,J\ of the sensibles' are apprehended. Some con- 
fusion is apparent in the study of those who have 
pondered over this faculty. Somehold that it is a sen- 
sation, others make it assumption’; others again judge that 
it is composed of opinion and sensation’. It is, however, 
clear that this faculty is neither one of the faculties of 
the soul nor is it composed of them‘. For that which 1s 
true for one faculty of them in general is false for the 
part of the other, and is composed of a syllogism of the 
fourth class of the second figure, and a conclusion 
concerning the particular? third class is reached. 


But the nature of an assumption is that it can be 
verified by the one who makes the assumption, while 
some imagination, formed by some one, can not be verifi- 
ed, for instance, to imagine that this horse has two 
horns—this cannot be assumed and its existence is not 
possible for the man who makes an assumption‘. 


As for sensation, the sensible of every sensation 
exists’ while it is perceived. But everything that is 
imagined is not like this*, since sometimes one imagines 
things which have already ceased to be, and even things 
which cannot be perceived at all. 


Nor is imagination composed of these two (i.e. 
Opinion and sensation). This is evident by what we 
said about the nature of this faculty. 


We say: That this is a faculty which apprehends 
only things that have been previously perceived—let us 
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suppose, for instance, that the things are hidden from 
us either because they have perished, or because they 
do not get into the way of the receiver—is self-evident. 
This faculty is not possessed by man exclusively but it 
is in most irrational animals’, for which there is no 
nobler faculty than this. We shall explain this 
later on. 


This faculty can be true and false, but in most 
cases it is false!’ When this faculty is true it necessarily 
apprehends by nature a thing in the same state in which 
it was perceived by sense-perception. It is obvious 
that the things apprehended by this faculty are not 
sensibles"', this faculty only apprehends sensible things 
which have already vanished. Again, this faculty cannot 
apprehend essentially a sensible thing unless it has not 
been previously perceived by sense-perception, but 
accidentally. And how this happens has been summari- 
sed in De Sensu II". It has already been stated before 
that sometimes a trace of the sensible thing remains in 
the common sense even after the sensible is not present 
in it®. But it isclear that this trace which 1s meant here 
is sensation, because, in addition to its faculty of receiv- 
ing the form of the sensible thing, the common sense 
has the capacity of retaining’ it ; and when through 
this faculty the form becomes actual, it appears to 
many people that they can see an individual without 
his being present’. This is clear in the case of ‘‘the 
pleuritics’’ (who have high temperature) to whom this 
happens in the state of waking’, and it sometimes 
happens to certain temperaments that this is true!’, just 
as it happens to those who have “good sense-perception’’. 
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For when the common sense is strong and the natural 
disposition of the sense organ weak, the sense organ is 
acted upon by the common sense, and receives the 
impression and in its turn moves the compressed air 
which receives the impression and becomes like a 
phantom". Next, the impression moves in its turn the 
sense organ, and the sense organ moves the common 
sense, as it is summarised in De Sensu II'"° where its 
cause has been demonstrated. 


These sensations are the forms of the sensible 
things whose function, as explained in the chapter on 
Sense-perception, is to move the matter which is a 
recipient by nature. So when the forms become sensa- 
tions and are separated”’ they are most apt for this. It 
is clear that matter in its existence is most akin to the 
common sense, and so it is moved by the sensations and 
perceives the forms of the sensible things. It is, however, 
not possible for the sensations themselves to be in the 
matter, because what is not divisible is not moved. 
Again, one thing that possesses matter cannot be matter 
for another thing except in so far as it moves another 
faculty which is its matter. As shown before, these 
kinds of matter are not the first matter but are different 
from it. But each of them is called matter equivocally. 
This is the imaginative faculty. 


Representation is said either per prius or per 
posterius, and is said, in general, of the images of a 
thing. When it is said per prius it is said of the images 
of individual things. Sometimes it is said of the images 
of species, sometimes of an individual thing in a species 
in so far as it is the image of that species”. Hence, 
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Plato calls the sensible things images. Sometimes it i 
said of some other kinds. It is clear that the sensation: 
are the representations of corporeal things through the 
faculty which apprehends these representations namely 
the faculty of imagination. When these imagination: 
do not act in this faculty, nor do move it the anima 
cannot be moved by them, although it possesses man 
movements in many ways. For an animal become: 
warm and dry in so far as it consists of the elements 
since being composed of elements it possesses quality” 
It is potentially that it moves from place to place ir 
so far as it is in space, and jis altered by the passive 
faculty, and is acted upon by another passive faculty 
and it sees through the visual faculty. Now some o 
these faculties are in the whole body, as e g. the faculty 
of being acted upon, and some in a particular limb 
as e.g. the faculty of hearing. In the same way, again 
it is moved by the imaginative faculty. 


Since everything that 1s moved has a mover, thi 
mover of this faculty is in the sensations that are in th 
common sense and it is this faculty which is moved 
As to that through which things are imagined one afte 
the other, and time after time, it is the far mover 
and whether it is one or more than one has beet 
discussed in De Sensu lI”. Thus it is clear what thi 
imaginative faculty is in general as well as wha 
representation Is 

The images that are the entelechy of this facult: 
are in this faculty like the sensations in the common sense 
It is evident that when the forms of the existents ar 
images they are far more separated” from matter than thi 
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objects of sensation. The faculty of imagination is relat- 
ed to the faculty of sensation in this way but the faculty 
of imagination is not completely free from the immatter- 
ed forms in so far as they are material; but it is in rank 
far from matter, since this faculty acts even if the 
immattered forms are not present, but in its being it 
needs them by necessity. If an image, however, exists 
without the immattered forms then it is of a different 
kind and its nature has been explained in many places. 


The faculty of imagination is not moved unless it 
is set in motion by sensations”, and when there is no 
sensation this faculty is not set in motion. When there 
is no sensation of this kind this faculty has nothing to 
act upon, and hence, this faculty suffers transforma- 
tion—if transformation” can be said of that which is 
indivisible—from one thing to another thing. How this 
happens has been explained in De Sensu II. Hence, 
when the common sense 1s occupied or when we assume 
that it has disappeared it is not acted upon by the ima- 
ginative faculty but remains pure potentiality, just as it 
is assumed that this happens when a man perceives dread- 
ful things in darkness”. This is why the imaginative 
faculty has been listed among the material faculties, and 
hence, its action in sleep* is most apparent, for sleep is 
nothing but the mere potential existence of the common 
sense. It preserves in sleep, however, the existents 
that occur but is not moved by them and is only moving, 
and the imaginative faculty is moved by it alone. 
But in a waking, condition, when the common sense per- 
ceives strong sensations”, it seems only moved ; and at 
that time it is either eclipsed or remains mere potentiality, 
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its movement in potentiality not being observed. This 
has been summarized in many places. Hence, when the 
senses are of no avail the faculty of common sense is of 
no avail, and when the common sense is of no avail the 
faculty of imagination is of no avail. This is why this 
faculty perishes when the common sense perishes; and 
it exists while it depends upon the common sense, just 
as the moved depends upon the mover in the state in 
which it sets it in motion. But in its being this faculty 
is nobler than the common sense, since it is like the 
end for it. 


It is through this faculty that animals move in 
various ways and the appetitive part” is moved; and 
through it animals have many arts and crafts, and look 
after their progeny, as for instance, ants and bees”. 


This faculty isthe most noble in irrational animals; 
and in irrational animals there is no other moving facul- 
ty more perfect than this faculty. For the moving 
faculties that are in animals by nature are the nutritive 
and sensitive faculties ; and through all these they per- 
form those actions which are said to be essentially from 
them, since mover and moved are together in them, as 
has been explained in Physics VIII.” 


Now it is clear that the imaginative faculty is an 
entelechy for a natural organised body, and so it is soul. 
It is obvious from what we said that there cannot be 
any Other faculty besides these two, I mean the common 
sense and the faculty of imagination. This is. because 
the existents are either material or separated from mat- 
ter. The material existents are in a specific body. And, 
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separation is a movement, and every movement is a 
change or dependent on change.” Separation, however, 
depends upon change, and the dependent is either prim- 
ary or secondary. As shown before, the first 1s sensa- 
tion, and the second is this (i.e. imagination). If there 
were a third thing then there must necessarily bein the 
substratum a state through which the second could be 
distinguished from the third, since both together were 
from a single genus, otherwise what would make the 
second different from the third? 


There (ie. in the case of the common sense) the 
movement is in matter and here (/.e. in imagination) the 
movement is not in the matter of the species, while the 
secondaries are contrary to those species that are not 
in matter But that which is not in matter is said in 
many ways: either (a) it cannot be in matter so as to 
demonstrate the existence of a thing that is of this des- 
cription, or (b) it may have matter but is considered in 
a state in which it is contrary to matter, and it 1s in 
this state that it is what it is and is considered with the 
being that characterises it—this is the reasoning, as we 
shall soon explain—or (c) it is that whichis in matter, 
but is taken in so far itis what itis. This is because 
of the alternative that separation 1s either possible in 
it—this is thecommon sense—or that it Is separated, 
but is taken in the state in which it is in matter—this is 
the representing faculty of imagination. Hence, the 
faculty of representation apprehends the individuals* 
only, since the immattered forms move these faculties 
only through the faculty that is in them, namely, the 
faculty whose nature has already been explained before 
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this.» Thus, the sensations are generated while they 
possess a faculty through which they cause motion, and 
so they move the imaginative faculty and the images 
come to be. All this happens through forms that are 
material but are different from the immattered forms.* 
But in these forms the percipient faculty 1s unable to 
move the ‘universal’? form unless these specific 
immattered forms move that which is moved by the 
whole of the specific lest this faculty of imagination would 
move indefinitely, since movement 1s caused by a being 
that is connected with finiteness. That which is moved 
through matter and finiteness is matter in so far as it 
is matter; andthe separable existent moves with an 
infinite movement only in so far as it is not moved. 
But as there is no contrary here so there is no separation 
here. If matter were a recipient eternally the separable 
body would have been mover eternally, because if it 
were not to move then it would suffer motion: and 
everything moved is divisible, and everything divisible 
is material. Hence, the faculty of imagination appre- 
hends those states of the immattered forms that charac- 
terise them at the time when it apprehends them ; and 
it does not perceive those states which do not character- 
ize them at the time of perception. It is, however, not 
possible for it to perceive the immattered forms with all 
their states that qualify the form due to the properties 
that are separable from it. Hence, the imaginative 
faculty apprehends all their essential and non-essential 
qualities as a single thing. 


But a questionner may ask and say: ‘‘ How can 
a single thing be apprehended in its various states, some 
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of which are apprehended and some are not apprehended 
in it ; but, indeed, some of them are possible in it, and 
others not? But this is in man only, because it is he 
who synthesizes and analyzes.* This motion is caused 
by other causes which have been enumerated in the 
second book of Aristotle’s book on Sensation.” 


If the faculty of imagination were to apprehend 
the ‘form’ and what can be apprehended of it, then this 
would be possible in the speculative mind But 1n assump- 
tion it is a thing that s possible indeed ; and we shall 
soon explain assumption and its faculty. It is then clear 
what the rational faculty is. But, in knowledge, it (i.e. 
contemplation of the meaning and its apprehension) is 
the activity of the reasoning faculty, and sometimes, of 
course, it is not at aH possible in it ; and we shall soon 
explain why it is so later on. 


The faculty of imagination is, therefore, like a 
sweet fragrance between the existents whose nature is to 
be separated from matter and those that are material, 
and takes from each a share in the same way as Nature 
acts eternally, for, as has been shown in many places, it 
never changes from one genus to another genus without 
a medium. This is the last of that which is moved by 
the specific sensible. 


As shown elsewhere, everything moved is homo- 
geneous to the mover, and the image is particular, and 
not universal which is the opposite extreme of the parti- 
cular. But these two faculties (i.e. those of reasoning 
and imagination) are no via media in the same way 
as there are media in heat and cold, so that they would 
be in sense-perception. Representation is a part of the 
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universal, as this is so in that which is between heat and 
cold; and the medium contains heat and cold. For 
there is neither in sensation nor in representation any- 
thing universal, but sensation and representations have 
states in which they become nearer to each other. 
These states are most frequent in and suitable for thou- 
ghts,” but they are more manifest in sensations. For 
the particular is not contrary to the universal, but it is 
somehow different from it ; Aristotle has explained its 
nature in the Metaphysics.” 


As to the existence of the universal, it is necessari- 
ly due to some other reasons, and is either ‘ becoming’ 
or ‘not-becoming’. If it is becoming then there is 
matter in it, or a potentiality like matter; if it is not 
becoming so that learning would be recollection then 
it follows that it must either belong to the forms, as held 
by Plato—_this is what has been recorded by Socrates in 
the Phaedo”’—and so it belongs to mind like sensation 
or something homogeneous to it, or it must belong to 
mind before it understands it, and ‘learning’ will then 
be recollection. 

When the universal is studied it 1s found in certain 
states from which it follows that it is eternal, and in 
certain other states from which it follows necessarily 
that it is generated. In short, its necessary properties 
that are found in it are in a state that opposes their 
existence in the immattered forms. Whatever be the 
nature of their existence in the immattered forms, and 
whatever be the nature of the universal, the being of its 
properties is contrary to the material being with a very 
clear contrariety. And the most conceivable with them 
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is to be with a different kind of existence so that 
existence would be predicated of them and of the mate- 
rial existent equivocally. The most reasonable with 
existence is that it 1s predicated of the properties per 
prius although the universal is the most suitable for 
existence. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISCOURSE ON THE REASONING FACULTY 


It is necessary for us to inquire into the reasoning 
faculty as to what faculty it is, what its nature is, and 
whether it is sou) or a faculty of a soul. Ifit isa 
faculty of a soul, as is assumed, then in what respect 
is it related to the soul? We must investigate whether 
this faculty is always actuality' or sometimes potentiality 
and sometimes actuality. If the second alternative is 
true then it must possess matter, and if it has matter then 
it has a mover, since everything moved has a mover. 
Now, what is this mover’ and what is its nature? With 
all these (questions) agrees what is commonly known 
about this faculty, and about those states of the phy- 
sical body that are observed by sense-perception. For 
this will give the inquirer things that are said in this 
connection ; this information about all these questions 
will itself direct him to the soul properly. 


That this faculty is not always in actuality ts clear, 
because if it were so then ‘ learning ’ must be ‘ recollec- 
tion’’ and learning would certainly not depend upon 
sense-perception,* and it would not have been that when 
we are deficient in a particular sense we would be defi- 
cient in a particular science. But the matter 1s different.° 
And then it would have been through this faculty that 
the knowledge about the existence of things that are 
depending on the sensible would have been gained with- 
out having recourse to sense-perception. Hence, the 
man who has, for instance, not perceived weight will 
have certain knowledge of all its attributes the certainty 
of which is generally attained by the man who perceives 
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it with his senses. This is obvious, and to prolong the 
discussion about it is superfluous. Moreover, this has 
been explained in many places. 


That this faculty is always potential is also ab- 
surd, since man acquires sciences either by sense-percep- 
tion, as is the case with the people of the practical arts 
and crafts or by learning. 


This faculty is therefore sometimes potential and 
sometimes actual. The transition from potentiality to 
actuality is a change, and so there must be one who 
causes change, since all that is moved has a mover, as 
we have shown before. 


It is through the reasoning faculty that a man per- 
ceives another man to be alike to himself in accordance 
to what presents itself to his soul’. In short, ‘ logos’ is 
either a statement, or an inquiry, or a commandment. 
Inquiry is to seek information, and giving information 
is teaching and inquiry is learning. Now, it is through 
this faculty that man teaches or learns. These 
three parts exist only when man is in his natural state. 
Consequently, to speak certain words makes by conven- 
tion recur to the soul all those meanings that are under- 
stood by the speaker. ‘ Logos’ (3!) in the language of 
the Arabs indicates first to utter words that indicates 
meanings. Next, it is used for uttering sounds which 
may not indicate any meaning. Hence, a poet says: 
“‘Nothing prevented her (the she-camel) from drinking except that a dove cooed (literally: ‘spoke’) 


amidst the branches bearing fruits (of palm-tree)."”7 


Sometimes they use “ logos’ for something else, as has 
been discussed by the lexicographers in their language. 
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Since this is so that this faculty has an organ which 
is, as we described its activity before, the most suitable 
for speech, those who philosophise transferred this term 
to this organ. We have already described the faculty 
which is the object of this discourse Now, we intend 
to explain its nature and origin, because the investigation 
of the ancients was concerning this only, and that 
whether it is aqueous (?)*’ or not aqueous. It is not diffi- 
cult for one who intends to enumerate the views held 
by the predecessors, because all are well-known. This ts 
why we drop from our discussion the enumeration and 
examination of these views, and we restrict ourselves to 
what necessarily follows from what man naturally knows 
about it, because the views expressed about this faculty 
are not of this kind ; they are indeed mere conjectures 
most of which, according to those who held them, are 
either some assumptions or well-known opinions. An 
investigation of these views either gives the informa- 
tion of its nature according to a certain state, or makes a 
man stop at the place of error committed by those who 
held them. This is a kind of dialectic exercise. 


We, therefore, say: It is a self-evident fact that 
informing and transforming happen only through a 
proposition’, and what decision is has been explained in 
the Peri Hermenias, and that it is composed of a predi- 
cate and a subject. Thus in man there are necessarily 
two actions: one the existence of “separate notions”, 
the other, the synthesis of these two notions. The facul- 
ty through which this synthesis takes place is the 
thinking faculty, its function being the different modes 
of composing the separate meanings’, which I have 
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explained in the books on Logic. The second faculty 
is that through which the separate meanings are deter- 
mined. This (ie. the latter) is like matter for the former. 
For when the separate meanings are not found the 
composition is not possible. So the latter is prior to the 
former by nature. 

As enumerated in many places, the meanings indi- 
cated by words are of two kinds": universals and 
particulars. As shown before, the faculty by which the 
particulars are perceived is the imaginative faculty. 
But the universals belong to another faculty’ It is 
clear that they do not belong to sense-perception, and 
that the sense-perception perceives the particulars only. 
The universals have different meanings, since the univer- 
sal is a particular notion from the rest of that which is 
predicated of the many; the case is not so for the two 
particulars, since every premiss is to be composed of 
two particulars, and so it is rare in use; we shall speak 
of it afterwards. But the premiss composed of one 
particular and one universal is often found in ‘“‘sooth- 
saying’, in rhetoric and in verse. As to the premiss 
that is composed of two universals, it is common to 
all arts and is called sciences in general and per prius. 
Now, then, that which has a principle like this is rational 
at least in potentiality, and it is in this way that 
“rational” is said of man 


These universals are intelligible meanings and are 
universals'? only through their relation to the particulars 
that are formed for them ; similar is the meaning of the 
sun and the moon. In short, those that have only one 
individual are intelligible meanings, and are universals 
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only in an analogous way, and they are called universals 
per posterius. 
These intelligibles are either eternal or accidental. 


Here ends what exists from his discourse (on the Soul). 
May Allah show him Mercy ! 
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For example, see al-Andalus, 1942, p. 12, last line: Goh WU 
SoG, Ulail Jem , the Oxford MS. reads % Sal sgl (Fol. 216B); 
1943, p. 372... poh GgSsi sll! g SS 9 the MS. reads O93 
lly SULT , p. 40 : pais ge 31, MS. aout qaum g® St. 

Cf. JRAS, 1945, p. 6. 

Cf. Cairo, 1905, p. 8 ft. 


Oxford, 1671, p. A2. 
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CHAPTER I 
(ON THE SOUL) 


In this chapter Ibn Bajjah treats the nature of the soul and 
its definition, discusses the excellence of psychology, emphasizes 
that out of the three Aristotelian methods of describing things— 
namely, the method of division, the method of composition, and 
the syllozistic method—the method of composition alone has to be 
used for defining this science, and suggests that the souls of all 
animals should be studied, forms of plants being yet a problem to be 
investigated. 

Ibn Bajjah like Aristotle bases his psychology on physics. He 
begins his discussion of the soul and its definition by stating that 
bodies, natural or artificial, are composed of matter and form, 
form being the permanent acquisition or the entelechy of the body. 


Entelechy is of various kinds. For it belongs either to those 
existeits that pertorm their actions without being essentially moved, 
or to those that act while they are being acted upon. 

A natural body is composed of both mover and moved, 
whereas the artificial body has its mover outside. Now the 
form that supplies the entelechy of a natural body without organs 
is called Nature, and the one that supplies the entelechy of a 
natural body which is moved through an organ is called Soul. The 
soul is, therefore, defined as the first entelechy in a natural organized 


body. 

But because ‘‘ entelechy ” is an ambiguous term the term 
“soul ”’ is also ambiguous. Ibn Bajjah, therefore, defines the nutri- 
tive, the sensitive and the imaginative soul as the entelechy of the 
nutrient, the sentient, and the imaginative organic body respectively. 

Psychology is the most excellent science, and precedes all 
natural and mathematical sciences. Even Metaphysics cannot be 
studied without knowing soul and intellect. Knowledge of a thing 
has, however, several relations, namely, knowledge of the quiddity 
of the thing, knowledge of its particular essential qualities. We 
must, therefore, investigate whether the soul is one or not, whether 
it has parts or not, whether it has several faculties or only one 
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faculty; Democritus, the atomists, Galen, Plato and other ancient 
philosophers having maintained the one o1 the other of these views. 
But the ancient philosophers who preceded Aristotle had 
confined their study to the human soul alone, whereas the know- 
ledge of the soul of every animal is a part of natural science. 
As suid before, soul is an equivocal term, because it is not 
a single nature. If it were homogeneous in nature its functions 
would have likewise been homogeneous. Sense-perception, for 
example, precedes the imaginative soul, the faculty of sensation ts 
preceded by the facultv of nutrition, and the rational faculty 
comes last of all ; indeed the perfect comes by nature after the 
imperfect. 
Hence, all kinds of soul cannot be defined in one and the same 
way. 
() See Ibn Bajjah, the Majmu‘ah, Fol. [187a : she)! JU 
lool sae ot lw! fF cp Late g . “Aracball: wm be Lgie ald gm gel! (| 
“aged! > fis elo € St lwls larga g lo? agd9 2 deb! BF oe 
Pile Lyin 9 Syggtee CSU 9 Agel Ba gage (a Le plac! Ge GY 
Le BaF GWE Kee Gand Lal gl Ob cy | GEWI e yl gare'l lio! Gy 52 9> g~ 
Bel GF Cnr ga gelled 9 Juualf slate ls Gee cf. Arist. : Physics 
iii, 192b8 ; Al-Farabi: IThsa°‘ul-‘Ulam, p. 45, Madrid, 
1932. ; also Fusal al-Madani (the Bod!l. MS. Hunt 307), 
Fol. 92b: yet fis Kiclially Siegb gn Tclo igo plac! 
Ul grt log Gli! fos Tanblls ‘Ss ebsls celal 9 Capel g 
Ibn Rushd: Rasa’il, Hyderabad, 1947, p.12. 
(2) The products of art, e.g. chair, bedstead and the like, 
have no principle of movement and rest in_ themselves. 
They are incidentally manufactured. Vide Ibn Baj. Fol. 
Ola: Uf ph Lal Yo ‘xo! ne Les mee pywll ols 
py! Lalit dats 5 gts S ph, ¥ 9 ny yrs ee | 4,3 gs oe 
gel gt ell oh Boh LT te OT V9 Le Og Gl J! 
gh US peel dag olite gas eo al 6 poll olay OF ae Ll ob 
Tanks com 9 diclio 
Cf. Arist. Phys. ii, f. 192b15-25. 
(3) Natural things are all transitory. Vide Ibn Bij. Fol 6b: 
dwoeile JF 9 dalid be fo sduld LOL Gy ST Gl Lt Xyeblt plus! 
Cf. Arist. Phys. ii. L. 192b9-14. 
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(4) The expression %-\0! is found in the writings of Al-Farabi 


v) 


(°) 
(”) 


@) 
(°) 


(see Masa’il Mutafarriqa, Hyderabad, p.6; Al Fara- 
bi’s Philosophische Abhandlungen, p. 87, ed. Dieterici : 
Zzlal cls! gc je),in the translations of Hunayn,Ibn Ishaq 
(see K. Tima’is, p. 19: “aplel Y!, published by Paul Kraus 
and R. Walzer under the title, ‘* Galeni Compendium 
Timaei Platonis ’’). Ibn Bajja. obviously after al-Farabi 
has repeatedly used this expression ; sce Fol. 187b: 
Fol, 169a Keyl GAY! de Lill! ypeVl @ ode 9 also 
(or Tadbir. p. 21, ed. Asin Palacios ): 449 “ali by .., 
But al-Kindi (see Rasa’il al-Kindi al-Falsafiyah, ed. Aba 
Rida, p. 382), Ibn Sina” (see Shifa, the Bodl. MS. Pocock 
125, Fol. 23a3) and Ibn Rushd (see al-Sama‘, Rasa’il, 
Hyd., pp. 5 and 21.) preferably use 4! . 

Ibn Bajjah in al-Sama‘, Fol. 5b writes : jo! Ise 3 E * eg 
9 Wylatell pyle GALE rt (Leu!) lgeqny deg bol. 
2 Ene QEWIS Sy geal 9 colt gm ST SIKU g ledge ge ell aes 
Lilgad gla: Leder ab Zener! gt 9 oles Xcliall plc! § Ll 
PWS ie: ede: 9 9 soebloe Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 7. 190b20. 

Cf. The Ar. Text infra; Fol. 153A, p. 91 Damascus. 

Ibn Bajj in al-Sama‘, Fol. 7a, argues that if matter is not 
formless then it will be divided in ‘‘matter’’ and “form’’, 
and this will go on ad infinitum + t,o wis sald lass 2. LL 
2. Wk ye Ae SIS pot 9 Bygpeo 9 Bde St Lande OST Oy! py! 
lee Je @ ao La’! We 9 CF Arist. Phys. i. 7.191 a 8, 

Byge GIS ye Babe I By 9 7d _cgrrtand 


Cf. Arist. De Caelo, 1ii. 1. 298a 29. 


By the expression (s+ e«~> Ibn Bajja means *‘ a body 
composed of matter and form ’’, see al-Sama‘, Fol. 8a: 
Dat lS 9 Sy gratl 9 sdb! d—mys er 099 De cgtechall well od g> 52... 
el bel Ugil YI. BOLI Gye Sy geally GI AepbI | Senb Ligin 
Saub Ld3! ssl , Ug) trdler LIU . jatly dag oJ Boll G99 OKI 

stele eael ge Lagin Retna! 9 
Aristotle calls the four elements ‘‘ elementary natural 
bodies ’’, vide Phys. iv. 1. 208b 8. 
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(10) 


oe 
(12) 


(13) 


(74) 


IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOI.OGY 


Ibn Bajjah differentiates between the change that occurs 
in the form of a body, which he calls G33 , genesis (vide 
the Text) and change that takes place in the differentia, 
which he names t»*.!, alteration (vide al-Sama‘, Fol. 
16b :Uleta! lg) Jla AS! 9 XS lg; and also the Ar Text). 
He further explains in Al-Kawn wa’)-Fasad, Fol. 80b. that, 
according to those who hold that the existing thing 
is one, 33, genesis, is necessarily 4/le%u!, alteration, but 
according to others who believe that it is more than 
one in species, Gs*) is necessarily not Abctw! ; 
Motel oy SU yt 83955 oy: 4h Wal 9 Sgagell Gem Ged , Mall 9) 
& a: ry ee & 3b Bml9 cys B01 Sym getl Gre Ge LI og... 
» (Wheetw fl é gE oy! 5) 9 pall 
Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 7. 190b 18. 


This is based on what Aristotle says : ‘‘ For the helmsman 
knows and prescribes what sort of form a helm should have, 
the other from what wood it should be made and by 
means of what operations. In the products of art, how- 
ever, we make the material with a view to the function. 
whereas in the products of nature the matter is there all 
along’’ ; see Phys. ii. 2. 194 b S. 


As Ibn Bajjah explains, the first mover is of various 
kinds : (i) that which moves without being moved, e.g. ice 
which makes the pot cold but itself is not affected by cold; 
(ii) that which moves and is only accidentlly moved, e.g. 
art ; (iii) that which moves and is not moved neither 
essentially nor accidentally ; cf. Al-Sama’s, Fol. 32 b: 
Ole YS yp GUI yall Ladal : “baile Sly Jal Ur als 
ellis ye SUYI 9 SUYLS ya? UI GU 695.5) Sl YebYT 2 ya el Or at 
US gr le le Sle WF 9 oY yg dyn IIS lee syets 9 350 SLY! 9 
Ly de Ske wh 9 ‘yal VI ah GO! Ad GS V9 UT RV ga 9 
AYs> Jol Gat! olb? 2 Jl Y 9 lb Y oct Y 3 ef 7s 
Kelnalls sgage ine ail geek Léyl al SUUIL 9 > aga gitar 

q ue ge byl US rhs Oy! ches Ys CS pes 9 US pet 
The source of this division of ‘ mover’ is in Aristotle’s 
Physics, viii. 5. 256a6: “ Either the movent is not 
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itself responsible for the motion, which is to be referred 
to something else which moves the movent, or the movent 
is itself responsible for the motion. Further, in the latter 
case, either the movent immediately precedes the last 


thing in the series, or there may be one or more inter- 
mediate links ... 7’. 


Ibn Bajyah repeatedly refers to this division in his 
al-Sama‘ as follows Fol. 56b : (WS yl ge sl) (a) ae 9 
LS ye ae YI GW Gayl (b) ae 9 jl OT yx gl se vol 
| he ow Jarl! 3 Ss Cee LS Sm itn 3955 is? otlVL Log * jhe! 
9 Saudis Nyt OT ye da YI OU Same U9! OT pels OI 
_S yrettgm® sely uel seh Cry Lil Gh olbu gl LI 

2 US yxel9( a. MS. bes» , b. MS. : le) Joy! 
Lesloy TS soca! oe gel Sa yly gan, LS pred 3 LS yr ly! Fol. 50a: 
US ye AF 9 | Maw OT re Ol gm 9 dates Gul fois fol. 4ga : 
Cf. De Gen. i. 7.324 a 30 sq. » ots 


That which has no soul can only move by being con- 
nected with a mover. It is actually a thing moved 
and is being acted upon; (Ibn Bajjah, al-Sama‘, Fol. 50a: 
ge bail 9 pede CT pete gt he ree a Gand ds Gad Le OB ! 

(42 OS gel GI AIL OT yee 

(16) The last mover is that which is connected with the thing 
moved in the same way as an agent is in contact with the 
object acted upon ;al-Sama‘, Fol. 36a: 3 cH si 9 
Sra 9 Aula 9 feral ls Golly! de gle Jl sletls cy gS (3 Ay Ui 
OS petty! Gases GUL 9 OS yet pelt Gate Gt Gen ater SS 
LS piel y= I! sal-Kawn, Fol. 81b: UT pl ve Wn jl 
geet ST etd 9 OT ete! SIS Lends 5 OT etl Me ple a 
LS greed. SY! AS” >t Fol. 82h: tol 9¢3 UT ee FO! 

yhulets 6 seal! 9 
Cf. Arist. Phys. vii.2 243 a 3. 

(7) The wood, for example, has no capacity to become a 
couch, nor can it get any capacity to become couch 
from the couch itself or its like. But it is moved so long 
as a mover moves it, and this mover is art and not nature; 
cf. Ibn Baj. al-Hayawan. Fol. 92a (see supra note 2). 
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ve) 


("9) 
(2°) 


IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOLOGY 


Motion actually takes place by the first mover which is 
not moved by the last mover, and is, therefore, responsi- 
ble for the movement ; Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 50 a :g4 
J9Y! OS peal 9 6 red! OF yen Sg SR at 9 al US pe GLY! 
Tals ed Gorin! gm 9 Lanfo| 3 tl ds atl 9 GS! gm 
(cl gdl ys Glial y 
Cf. Arist. Phys. viii. 5. 256 a 9. 
Cf. Arist. Phys. viii. 4. 254 b 14; it.1.193 a 29, 
As stated above (lgildy UF 2) ¥ (gli Ackil Ll), art does not 
move essentially, but it moves through instruments. Ibn 
Bajjah explains the phrase JW! aot by saying, that 
when a man, for example, intends to fight his enemy, he 
not only intends to fight the enemy : but also those who 
come to help the enemy. His intention of fighting with 
the helpers is, therefore, a second intention, the first being 
the ‘intention of fighting with the enemy’ ; (al-Sama‘, 
Fol. 9a : Aghe Ge Uyhed dead Mayle Uli! bod Ist Lladl (ys 
(. J9VL Y St set Qh 
Art, however, causes change and completes what nature 
leaves unfinished ; cf. Arist.:Phys. 1i1.2.194 a 36 ; ii, 8. 
199 a 15. 


(2!) The difference between artificial forms, though existent 


in matter, have no capacity to move anything else, nor can 
they move that which contains them. But the natural 
forms are movers, and possess the power of moving other 
bodies ; (Ibn Baj. al-Hayawan, Fol. 92b : 4,cliel!) wat wu) 9 
Ot le Y 9 48 tl SF yt Ol ge B95 last gn 3 Bd 9m gel ge 9 
OG  Mamebell Cyn 9 Syclad y geal Gar CGytl gm Me 9 le ne OF pl 
plunge OS ets 9 plac! be oy ooh lad Tere 5 poll 

(3S sree! Ugil gle Las! 
Cf. Arist. Phys. ii.1.193 a 30-65. 


(2) Ibn Bajjah describes JU4S as follows: “Some existing 


things are either bodies or in bodies. In so far as they 
are bodies, they are determined by nature, e.g. man and 
horse. But some of these bodies are determined by acci- 
dent and have in themselves no size to characterise them. 
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Now nothing of the first group can exist in part, since if 
there is no perfection there is no being. This perfection 
or entelechy like 4» (generation) and 54 (corruption) 
is no movement but a change which does not occur in 
substance, and so the one that suffers this change remains 
the same. This change is called ‘entelechy’ when it is 
from ‘not-being’ to ‘being’ like the change from += 
(ignorance or not-knowing) to ele (knowing). Aristotle 


has not given attention to this distinction between ‘entele- 
chy’ and ‘movement’, and treats them alike, whereas 


‘movement’ is that which is for, to or from ‘the being 
with entelechy’; cf. al-Sama‘, Fol. 15b: wlog~g! Gos 
Coal, Sdode gm le plum! (gil Mee oe pleat of a planat gm (tif 
Lgecates ybS Legend! 9 td Cuan! 9 Qo pry Srgde wm la gin 9 Sp Ie GLIY & 
OM el dag a ie SSI SY cc gre tet ad dag GO! GheY Isl 
> Fol. 16a; Waly jdt! ad gin GML! 9.2 99/1 55 
pI Sg 9 us! ede cw CE GU oe! 8 Og Y gel Gt oles ad,n, 
Kee! o- 
cyt ps Lea) Stent 9 gE YURI! gow ell yt; Fol 16b: 
ch IS yall Cope ola! hy ghey! arith Ql Le May JUS! SUIT» 
SESE, 39> 9 G9 JUNI rgmqed Uo M5! IS dls yal OK 
JILL d9290 Jl9:Aristotle usually calls motion the entelechy 
of matter, the soul the entelechy of the body; cf. Phys. iit. 
I. 20la 10, b4; 2.202 b7: viii. I, 25ta 9; Met. xi. 9.1065 
b 16, 33. 
Ibn Bajjah also speaks of the grades of ‘entelechy’ in 
Al-Sama ‘ Fol. 52b : “‘The existence of a thing in space 
is a kind of entelechy which is of various grades: (1) the 
lowest of all is that which is only in one place where it 
remains till it perishes ; (ii) next being that which moves 
in its place in different times and is always actual and 
potential: (iii) third stage being that in which it Is 
moved due to connection : 6 we OR! oF tet! 3929 GY) 
V9 bei daly adye SF 9h GI UU rly Se ge 9 JEN ple! 
SF anee oF G9 he ST phe OF SUS dey oe ed, den, Gm dasle 
OE XD Lyell g Ss QUL 9 fails fay! gS G4 Gj od Ceol galt 
=~ (Shatyl je led UO sts 
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(4) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 130a: a8 US pm GS oh All OF Gyn 38 9 
S 3# 
(5) In al-Sama‘, Fol. 32b, Ibn Bajjah says: ‘Some products 
of art like automatic machines, have their mover inside; 
and as it is not manifest to our senses, we wonder when 
we see them moving by themselves ; Sh2Ylo alicttoue (yl) 
“Lge oes | femeg Lghd 0 US pets Leal wed) ges \gs © Pa od Lclinall 
See also Fol. 130a: 989 aid. 9 bark Goh ah (LS pratt) ley 
BRAK Leckie (95s M59 Cyl gel Gok” 
Aristotle refers to ‘automatic machines’, vide De Gen. 
An. i. I. 734 b 10; ‘catapults’, vide Politics, 1331a. 


(76) Evidently Ibn Bajjah refers to his book on Politics which 
has not survived. He repeatedly mentions this work 
in K. Tadbir al-Mutawabhid, see pp. 4, 29, 55. (p. 4: 353 
(qdell lel (§ ataiel 

(277) Cf. Ibn Baj., al-Sama‘, Fol. 53b: ‘Natural bodies, as 
explained are moved by something else, and so they 
cannot stop moving. A natural body is composed of 
‘mover’ and ‘moved’ by way of definition and not by way 
of composition so that ‘this’, for example, would be in 
one part and ‘that’ in another part ;”" 38 Sya,b! ploy! LI) 
day) BE Oy! LS SUN» Le Fe gs > O! O29 Lad Jill Gods 
Y voll Lill Sg ye OS patellg OK yell Ge Hho eter! emt yl 9 
- (Al 85m od SS 9 £52 8 Ne Gg > yD! Mem Ue 
(72) Natural bodies hive place by nature, vide Arist. Phys. iv. 

1. 208 b8; viii. 3.253 b 35. 


(2°) Ibn Baj. defines *95 as a capacity through which a thing 
is described to be so and so; cf. Fol. 189b: je Se 5 gill 
IWS 9 TAS ABI ay Ge Gu taste! See Arist. Met. 
12.1019a 15. 

(%) For the phrase like & els"! see the Ar. Text, Damascus, 
p- 61, Fol. 146A, & etls,> : al-Sama‘, Fol. 15b: 4 plu! ; 
also Ibn Sina ; al-Shifa, Fol. 182a; G22! Ugete lo Ul oll Juries 
Fol. 183 b22: - lg: pats Yo WYLaT gre GUI Og Gl ate... 
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(3!) The mover is not the same as the moved, but it is not 
possible to distinguish them in the elements, since they 
are simple and their parts are alike to each other. It is 
clear that everything that is inanimate 1s not mover, but 
is moved and ‘being acted upon’; it is a mover only by 
being connected with a mover; Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 50a: 
ladle gd Ser tt eg 7 patel! gala Gl ee 8975 OS ell GU 
edd ad Sd ond UB GI Gh 38 Cla Yl Delite g bile iy 

14 OS ped! Gleb SF gh Lilly atin US yack gf 
Aristotle says: ‘‘so we are left with a mover, and a moved, 
and a goal of motion’’, vide Phys. v. I. 224 b 6. 
(32) The Ar. Text, Fol. 143B, Damascus, p. 48;infra, pp. 26, 27: 
- al pred us SHE UF 22 Y¥9 Gym UT yen 

(33) For, they do not need anything else to move them, because 
they have their mover in themselves ; Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, 
Fol. 48a: Chas) y Gul ga 9 Lgslehr cy UL gaan Leila AS tell g 
Co! gare &' 935 ope al J! ASS ye) Fol. 50a: 

CS pete gp 9 lo OT ah 9h 9 ALE ye OT pected! SIU Cahill g 
Ad BS 6 pe Ge 
Cf. Arist. Phys. vii. 2.243a 14; viii. 4.254 b 15. 

(34) Two movements are to be found in animate bodies, natural 
and unnatural; Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 50a : eb pnd Las! 9 
OM nig rbllge lejle OT ats be Lge 9 Slab UT as bs Lee Lgl shy 
ibe fo gk AY ay Carbllge Lay Ce Ss) Gl el IT 

odd dnl 
Cf. Arist. Phys. viii. 3.254 b 20. 

(35; To the Arab lexicographers (95 , spirit, and 4 , soul, 
are synonyms; but to the philosophers these terms are 
analogous. Sometimes they are used in the sense of 
innate heat which is the first psychical organ, and 
where there is heat there is soul. The physicians, 
cl.b’yl , therefore, say that there are three souls, c!9,): 
(i) natural soul, sb ¢9); (ii) sensitive soul, plo C3 
and (iii) moving soul, Uc 5). By xb they mean 
the nutritive, because 45 in their art (i.e. ob) is 
said of the nutritive soul — it is applied to the soul not 
in so far as it is a soul, but in so far as it is a moving 
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soul. Thus the terms yi and ¢ 3) are two in ¢X- 
pression but on: in substratum. Moreover, in Anatomy 
they locate innate heat in heart, which is the source ol 
life. Sec Tadbir al-Mutawahhid, p. 18: 
Cy glade) | alanen 9 gud Ale Sli be be call la! gf Sle casts 
day! Kilwa! Yt ge oul SH polled! ag Gy 9d,32 yt were: 
lam 69) 9 cetee 9) ME clay gl Gogh colby! od Sb 
reclvc 3 Az.sb)| cy p25 ga 3! cg ARI! creel ty Ope 9 US C97 
St om gt unm Ge Yo ttt i orteng 9 A, SUT ata! ght 
Egg gal 9 Sill yb THI! 9 adil lg SES eee wd) Se 
al-Sama‘. Fol. 41a: ye Y GHILS yr 1age (gj yl 7 aL! 8 
Fat g Ala Cpe BT yrete yl gacet dm ge lags 9 “cyl gazed OT ye RC 
al-Hayawan, Fol. 96a: O'gsd loge we ca,!! le Oss 
Yo g ad ated ( cullew gill) SU Gad Jol DY! 9 Gud Us bige 
Ky 59 RIB) pall gain tanced Sy jp R118 j1 acl wat II gyeoeld Le Je aS yee 
Xa ja BUN Syl peed E gets ga cea hts am gd Le gle oli YI 9 “Undid s Liga 
SIS GE Gi9Vl VYlaae Gall Gl LU Stas! “le ge la’l 
LE Lewdlige Teel g gael 33 
Text, Fol. 145A, Damascus also the Ar. p. 54: 
coal alt us 3! JI odd 8 
Cf. Arist. De Motu. Animalium, 10 54. 703 a 10; De 
Anima ti. 4.416 b, 29 ; Parv. Nat. 14 (viii), 474 a 25 et sq. 

(36) Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 8a : ais bs plucY! ge gl Ss 
owl ase! oda Si! j72 9 yall byw 9 JUS genaed coy! 6 99 alas 
“cyl garlSS > 9 ull SiMe YL Aled ale Le Leis 9 ‘Zesbel 

- uti Ugh Jlia plucnY! oda Glial yao 9 

(37) The first entelechy, in short, is the state when a body is 
prepared to receive anything without suffering change 
essentially not accidentally; see the Ar. Text, Fol. 155B, 
Damascus, p 101, also the next note. 

(38) The difference between the first and the last entelechv 
has been further explained by Ibn Bajjah. He says that 
a ‘ sleeping geometer’ or one who Is not geometrising is 
a potential geometer, but not like the beginner who has 
just started learning geometry. For the potency of the 
beginner is ‘ignorance’ c=, or the like, whereas the 
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‘ sleeping geometer’ possesses 4 state contrary to jé> and 
so he cannot be called J* , ignorant, as the term jo 
applies to the one who does not know geometry. He 
further says that when soul is said of the first entcicchy it 
IS a passive faculty, and when of the last an active faculty. 
But the plant has been given the last entelechy only ; and 
the first entelechy has not been given to it separately, and 
hence, it does not possess sense-perception which is the 
first entelechy, its last entelechy being things that have no 
limit and are essentia'ly unlimit:d, and limited only acci- 
dentally. See al-Sima‘, Fol. 49a and b: pureed! KOS 3 
gle Sgtlls ptign g@f Awtighs ale ert Yolo vic go] pla by sic 
Sea Lal ge pelatall 5% Ut ptign pleted! a: (oWlaa oll Lim 2 
Yoo Nga al oF  uakd sale ce folio eal Lol 9 Shem Le: cy yh of 
cd ell paige (Gl Ghee Blk Ue gle ge Gh ge jo 
Ceemarball pL ie Ugelar Yo ge gle Giaoy LO Sadigh) Jala ade jae 
also the Ar. Text, Fol. 155A, Damascus, p. 10 

9 Kadighs alec forte: Y Lite pdigel 9 Sl LT SoY! sot ict 9 
Fo!, 220 b 2 Cyee UI po serand sam get! Aclio pot rans Yu PB ee Mina 9! 
ct AL IR 9 Maite 63 | SU YE ULSI de ele 1h! aul 
bar eg AY! MLS lech abl Qh Yl SMe 345 Cub je YIGLNT 
St SUS Gulls foam ula te 9, ? SUA 9 sty Ue Yl JLNI 
As Lil 9 Aylee pe lds ge Ge Bi gure pe ygel eV! alls 
see the Ar. Text, Fol. 155A, Damascus, p. 101) - (2 wb 

(9) - Ja! JLSWY! cm at Sy 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii]. 402b 5. 

(9%) In Logic, when a noun has a meaning that applies to some 
of the individuals more forcibly and in preference to other 
the noun is called _X*+-, and the state _X.825, The word 
X.S45 means ‘to doubt’? and is used in cquivocal 
and ambiguous sense. Vide M. ‘Ali al-Thanawij, Kashshaf 
Ist ilahat al-Funtin ed. Sprenger, p. 780; also Goichon : 
Lexique, p. 162. 

(41) Cf. Arist. De An. i. I. 402A. 


(#2) Cf. Arist. De An. i. 1. 402 a 4. 
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Ibn Sina in his commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima 
writes : Gy! lg! Ger (GY ‘ald rnb! lel g Lgigae LI 


YY! ell § Gl gl... awaits OF ptt Lgl CL GY 9 Sanit s 
CTV PVRS grad 9 SAP UI yyw VISi yew Il ro gts mtll i GY 
- jl 


See Badawi, A. R. : Aristi ‘Ind al-Arab, p. 75. 


Cf. Ibn Baj., Fol. 209a and b : cziy! ladal , AUs Ld! ¢ glell 9 
cgiltl a f gtdl yl gle digems p95 9 ‘3 gm oI eis ge 9 lets * pol 35> 9 
SAM ANI  lllel gle A gon pgF 9 LH * gillo ge 9 ame Dade! 

- lryer Le 
Cf. Arist. Met. iii. 2. 996 b14; 1030 b20; 1086 bS5; 
1086b33 ; 999b26 ; Anal. Pos. i. 11 ; 19.100 a; 61. 24. 
85b13 ; see also Zeller: Aristotle, vol. i. p. 194. 


Cf. the Ar. Text, infra, Fol. 140B, Damascus, p. 33 
A gills gle Vol... pyle GU Lal! 
Cf. Arist., An. Pos. iii. 10.93B, 29. 
Ibn Rushd defines 4» as an expression that defines the 
nature of a thing through its essential characteristics 
which constitute the thing ; see Talkhis Ma Ba’d al-Tabi- 
‘ah, Hayder p.44. 
Cf. Arist. Phys. ii. 3.194 b 23. 
The scribe has repeatedly written this word as ~4U! which 
is obviously wrong ; see Fol. 95a: ge (owl) cul One 
- ods Jnl 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 21]b and 212a: cl) de ow dole § 3 
ee Gt de Y GIL Gh comeell Ql. dee GE og Qu gF GI (ole! 
a pew gl 8H gl yam! | esl gl vey gl Les 59 
Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 5b: 3 V9! Wogeg elalfaas 9 
Jat 3J! ge Geil sila 9 9 Meas folds Sy gall 9 sold us? gl bey wa) 
as 4,9 6 gscu0 
Fol. 21 1a: - laddad Tass! lel 9 Jlis 
Cf. Arist. Phys. ii. 3.195 a 15 ; 194 b23-195b21 ; Met. a2; 
An: Pos. 94a 20. 
cf. Arist. An. Pos ii. 13. 97 b 25 —30. 
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62) Ibn Bajjah often refers to the methods of induction : vide 

al-Hayawan, Fol. 92a : C5 333 9 Gal US shah Ad! lw 

SIME af Gla Ile af Gu UL of eal, Ll S33 9 Jett 

Bb Ug Bo boTs sul al-Athar al-’Ulwiyah, Fol. 71b : 

Gabi ag le jdt Gs jley of dade! Ga yh ol gedit! Gu jks LI yi 

- gables Gizb y= Cf. Arist. An. Pos. ii. 5.91 b12; 

Phys. viii. 1.252a 24, also Ibn Rushd : al-Sama‘, Hyder- 
aubad, p. 21. 


(53) Cf. Arsst., An, Pos. i. 2.72 a 15—24 ; ii. G.93 b 21. 
(54) Cf. Arist. An. Pos. ii. 10 94a 21. 
(55) Cf. Arist. An. Pos. ii. 10.94 a 2, a 21. 


(55) Aristotle defines ‘ sign’ as a demonstrative proposition 
necessary or generally approved ; cf. An. Pos. ii. 27.70a 7. 


(7) Cf. Arist. De An. i. 1. 402 a 12. 

(58) Ibid. a 22 sq. 

(59) 2mocritus held that “‘ soul ’’ is a substance consisting of 
indivisible and inseparable parts ; vide Ibn Baj. al-Kawn, 
Fol. 80b :  caebl ins Lely, LS Got ¥ 9 peekkl Y “Liat ol 
Cf. Arist. De An. 1.2.404 a 1.; 405 a 10. 

(©) Cf. P. Kraus and Walzer: Galeni Compendium Timaei 
Platonis, text, p. 6: gemiiz Y GU! je gall ye ad (Ul wiih far 9 
wr flerb Ot ed 5p. 7 plac! § emis ghllge 9 staly Sly Lilo glut 
P. 9 rAiljal Rymm g pelball mdi pommel UT cior PAN Ne des cy 
ITS) IsdaT large far 9 Guild IGE oil Le UIT 6) 
- lg) ley 9 oi! 5 also Bergstrasser : Galeni ia Hippocrutis 
De Septimanis, Kena yaa fyi Sas * Lane el sols Lin | yond ail sel 
p- 100 227521 ge SS yo ad! ULF oda g bt hl Cod ail pele Sel pol 

(§1) Plato believes that soul 1s separable—separable in form 
which implies that souls have actually no finiteness. See 
Ibn Baj. 

Fol. 187b : ‘im AS lin SAF law call cy! bs Gly Ld SI 5 
Saill, LUA, Guill GST Gt Me Ge esls 
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Cf. Plato : Timaeus, trans. Jowett, vol. ini. 35,37 ; Arist 

De Ani. i. 2.404 b 16. 

Cf. Arist. De An. 1. 1.403 a 10. 

also Ibn Rushd, Talkhis K. al-Nafs, ed, Ahwani, p. 11. 

Ibn Bajjah often uses the phrase .© @-3! and, 6! @)! 

vide al-Hayawan, Fol. 91b 2 G9 Gl lege elvtlde OF U! ; 

Fol. 9la: 6 oO! & & Of Oo! Tadbir, ed. Asin Palacios, 

p. 61; see alsc note No. 10. 

Cf. Arist. De An. i. 1. 403 a 5—-15 sq. : 403 a 28 ; 403 b 

16 ; 402 a 6. 

Cf. Arist. An. Pos. 97 b 7 ; * 28. 

Ibn Bajjah compares o> , genus, with 5b, matter, and 

Jos , differentia, with ¢)5o , form, since Aristotle describes 

matter, et, as potentiality anc form, *)92 . as actuality ; 

vide De An. ii. 1.412 a 10. The source of this comparison 

can be traced in Aristotle’s Metaphsics. 1043 a 19: °° For 

the formula that gives the differentiue seems to be an 

account of the form and the actuality, while that which 

gives the components is rather an account of the matter’. 

Cf. Arist. Met. z. 12. 1037 b 29 sq. 

Ibn Rushd: Tafsir Ma Ba’d al-Tabi‘ah, ed, Bouyges, 

pp. 947 ; 951 ; 956. 

See note No. 52 supra. 

Cf. Arist. De An. 1. 402 a 18—20. 

This word is frequently used by lbn Bajjah; see Tadbir,p. 31: 

al-Sami‘, Fol. 9a: @ly yp! le pW! eves %& ; Fol. 8b: 
AYE Aatl r9o9 etdrY plac! yaar 399 wish Ys 

Cf. Arist. De An. i. I, 402 b 4. 

‘“‘This purpose’’ refers to the study of Political Scicnce. 


As for the compound that has parts alike to each other 
and to the whole, it is like gold and bronze; cf. Ibn Baj. 
al-Hayawan, Fol. 93b: Wed elja¥! glen LT bly 

~ lads 


(4) This bears evidence that the book was available in Arabic 


inIbn Bajjah’s time. But, I think, Ibn Bajjah means Al-Farabi’s 
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commentary on the paraphrase of Aristotle’s De Anima 
by Alexander which has been mentioned by Al-Qifti as 
yall SBR! oS GUS (vide Tarikh, Leipzig, p. 279 
under al-Farabi). So far as the philosophical texts are 
concerned, Ibn Bajjah mainly relies on the works of al- 
Farabi, as is evident trom what he says in the end of 
Risalat al-Wada‘S Fol. 219b : cy Aes poi gl lad Ugily 59 
pel (be QdY! yl cabo gs ul AS Rem 3 en Y OM), ai. lati da 
wall i 
(3) Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 2.414 a 16. 

Tbn Sina in his Shifa (Fol. 156a) precisely concludes 
this discussion and says: “Then, soul is a first entelechy, 
and since an en‘elechy is said of a thing, soul is the ente- 
lechy of a ‘thing’. The ‘thing’ is the body.... And the 
body is not an entelechy for the soul which possesses it’; 
tec! Wag «st SLT ts SIT JLT ULSI V9 Sal JLT nti 
= ANAS ull GI) femal! Win Gye! 9 emeaell ge 


(7) Ibn Sina explains that soul is not an entelechy of an arti- 
ficial body, e.g. couch, and chair and the like; but it is 
an eitelechy of a natural body, but not of every natural 
body, for soul is not an entelechy of earth nor of fire. 
Soul, in our world, is an entelechy of a natural body that 
produces its second entelechies through organs that help 
her in the activities of life, the first of which being nutri- 
tion and growth. Thus, we define soul as the first entele- 
chy of an organized natural body which can perform the 
activities of life’; GgeNI9 gpI clad! emoell JLT crag) ails 
PI! SLT will cauadi S grec ome JE WI tech enonll JLT py fe nes 
wYl Low aSYLS akc jd istarh o> JLT Le ee ut b Sol Yo 
Ladd Sl utILE , geil Ss Ugal (UI s gee! Lal Be yeti 

= 5 gar)! Jlail ab oy! a J! stash oad Jal JLT a 
sec also notes 35 and 38. 


(7) The phrase (J! ..%-b organised natural, is not like the 
expression ct! I! the barking dog, because the latter 
expression is composed of synonyms, since cls is not 
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only a differentia of JIN! here; Ibn Bajjah, al-Sama‘, 
Fol. 48b 2 253 5 G2de oe SAN ae! CHIL patel! lel gf 
IN aos cll ot Y cll oe! Lil GS Cy glarg bs! 


(8) Cf, the Ar. Text, Fol. 140 B, Damascus, p.33; alsolbn Rushd: 


T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwami; p. 12. 


() Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 2.413 b IL 


(®°) 


‘According to the author of the Ta‘rifat, there are five 


kinds of substances at bottom of all realities: primal 
matter, form, body, soul and intelligence. Primal matter 
is the substance which is capable continuity or d?sconti- 
nuity and receives corporeal and specific forms. Corpo- 
real form is that which is at once apprehended by the 
senses. Body is the substance which assumes the three 
dimensions, or extended substances. Soul or animal spirit 
is a subtle substance which supports the vital forces, cap- 
ability of sensation, and liberty of movement; it 1s attach- 
ed to the body. Intelligence or rcasoning soul is a 
substance putrified of matter and linked up with the body 
which it governs’’, Enc. of Islam, vol. i, p. 1027, Djawhar. 

Al-Farabi defines the primary substances as (the 
specific) individuals which exist by themselves, and the 
secondary substances as the species and genera which 
exist through individuals ; see Masa’il Mutafarriqa, 
Hyderabad, pp. 7-8 ed. Dieteric, p. 89. 


Ibn Sina has devoted a chapter in his Shifa to the prob- 
lem that soul comes under the category of substance. 
He says. “‘From what has been said it is clear that the 
soul is not body. Nowif it is proved that no soul can 
essentially be constituted separately then there will remain 
no doubt that it is substance’’. He concludes his dis- 
cussion by saying: ‘‘The soul is not an accident that does 
not make species diverse nor does play any part in the cons- 
titution of the substratum. Soul is, therefore, an entelechy 
like substance not like accident. This does not imply 
whether it is separable or not. For every substance 
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is separable, since neither matter is separable not 
form.’’; sec Bodl. MS. Proc. 125, Fol. 158b: ua! 6! 6g jos 
ul uel ey! Cy ed SE Qt Le > gel “ad pds 3 dis's 
itll pdgell ig d Gdde ld Oo Yo Elsi! le alter 
Caylés 5.8 of Wales Fy gS GI Ibm pple Gul “Qe iY agai ILS G3! 
Z 3 y gol Yo 45 la, Looe! Ws Bye: o> BF ue 4 
In the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Cal- 
cutta, there is a small MS. entitled j#iJ!lg Gadlb La nt Mle, 
which contains eight small chapters, the third chapter 
being on the problem that ‘‘the soul is substance’’. Here 
is the full chapter ; Jalg saul ga9 Islan pols JF ‘SIU roall 
> CtILE Su folai, Cnet g sel ol g ygaeill 9 UV ALG tl 9 “ym gm a gs 
GMT pommel ES ye il! 9 $m gm gm SSIS ye gall US parte IS Old Las! y 
GUL gel Cpe ae ul lS Leal | ge IST GutLS am ge ge 
wale ge Boe SS Lie 9 ewe 9 UM lym BOY Ol ger'lye 
See supra note 58. - gm Cal 
Cf. Arist. De An. i, 2.405 a 22; ‘25; 405 b 1 sq. 


Probably Ibn Baj. refers to the views of Anaxagoras (cf. 
De An. i, 2.405 a 14), Empedocles (De An. 404 b 11) 
and others. 

Cf. Al-Farabi: Masa‘il Mutafarriqa, Hyd. p. 19; Dieterici, 
p. 99. 

Cf. Arist. De An. i, 2.403 b 25. 

Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 33b: CT em GLY UF pe Jal & UT Fe Ob Gls 
oy SIMs Sgbrsty JBI cgtil a ts alldy US yaks SD o pe ge 
aS en Y We oo ol ps et gill ae AIS UT pe (Ad Lgl Quit! 
pvt Lils arc gals US pe OS po Y ail atc pd Ll he “SALYL 2 ne 

AG | ex 
Cf. Arist. Phys. viii, 9.265 b 33; De An. i, 2.404 a 20; 
406 b 11; ’27. 

Ibn Bajjah explains in al-Sama‘ (Fol. 33b quoted above, 
see note 86) that although Plato holds that soul is self- 
mover it does not necessitate that such self-mover cannot 
be moved by something else absolutely, but it implies that 
it is not to be moved by a mover from outside which 
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leads to an absurdity. For everything that stops moving 
by the stopping of something else is evidently moved by 
something else. Hence, Aristotle concludes that everything 
moved has a mover other than itself absolutely; see also 
Fol. 35b: oF Ltt Le AS J 93 o> 9 9 ary! ode us? ye Lene glow y! 9 

- GALYL » we aS pred ne. is” ye 

Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 53b; Arist. Phys. vii, 2.243 a 13; vii. 1, 
241b 24. sq.; viil, 5.256 a 13. 

Cf. Arist. De An. i, 3.406 a 1. 

Here, by .! Ibn Baj. obviously means the faculties of 
soul. 

The phrase ji 48 clearly indicates that [bn Bajjah does 
not favour this view, and he is one with Aristotle who 
thinks, that insects possess sensation and local movement, 
and also imagination and appetition; vide Arist. De An. 
ii, 2.413 b 20-32; 414 a1; °29; also Ibn Rushd, Tallchis 
K. al-Nafs ed. Ahwani, p. 174. 

Cf. Arist. Ibn Rushd: T., al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 13. 

Cf. Arist. De An. ii, 4.415 a 23. 


eee Penile eee ee 
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CHAPTER II 


DISCOURSE ON THE NUTRITIVE FACULTY 


This chapter starts with the description of ‘ the being ”’ in 
which the nutritive faculty is to be found. 

‘‘Being”’ is opposed to ‘“‘ not-being ”, not-being can either 
not exist at all or it is possible that it comes to be. By ‘ possible ’ 
is meant either that whose non-existence is impossible or that which 
can exist at any time. Since the substratum of the possible and that 
of the potential is one and the same, the terms ‘‘ possibility” and 
‘* potentiality’ mean the same. The potential, however, precedes 
the actual which is divisible into ten categories, and becomes actual 
only due toa change that occurs in essence, quality, quantity, and 
space—the tour faculties that move the object and are called Passive 
Faculties. 

The thing moved is either moved eternally or not eternally. 
The mover of the eternal movement is always Onc actual being but 
the mover of the transitory movement may be one or more than one, 
moving at a certain time and not moving at certain other times. 
The moving faculties are, again, of two kinds, those that exist 
in bodies, as e.g. forms or accidents and those that do not exist in 
bodies, as e.g. the Active and the Acquired Intellects. The souls of 
the spherical bodies are however, no faculties, and are called moving 
faculties only in so far as they are indentified with the Active 
Intellect. 

Now, the moving faculty that acts in the food and transforms 
it into actual nutriment (i.e. blood or flesh) lies in the nutrient body. 
Since the nutritive soul is an agent that exists actually, it has two 
perfections : its existence as a faculty, and its existence as a mov- 
ing agent. 

Again, since every transitory being has to perform a particular 
function in virtue of which it stands asa part of the universe, the 
nutritive faculty has two ends, namely. the faculty of growth and 
the faculty of reproduction. This faculty does not only provide 
substances which are needed for the upkeep of a body, but also a 
surplus which is employed for the growth and development of the 
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body. But when the growth is completed the surplus is used for 
reproduction in those bodies that are reproductive. 

The faculty of reproduction is to be distinguished from the 
nutritive faculty which acts in the food and makes it a part of 
the body ; this faculty is the ‘‘actual intellect’ that renders a poten- 
tial species a body of the same species. 

Those bodies that are not reproductive have existence alone 
and depend, for the preservation of their species, upon things of 
generation, e.g. spontaneous generation through putrefying heat. 


The reproductive faculty is the end of the faculty of growth 

and perishes only in old age when the nutritive faculty is left alone. 

() Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 55a: begin g Ssqeg0 Y alli 39> ge 
3! oAbyl. Ui LgiS oda ‘Salo cuss ue Y¥ On dgmg Y9 S9>90 ga 

‘ o yl Cass JSleeet fg Cena 629 Kol dgmge Y ge La ide de 

(2) Ibn Bajjah uses the terms (9)9;¢ 6 33>91 g&* and 35>9! | wine 
as follows: (al-Sama Fol. 43 b,) 53,6 945 Ujie don ff 9 

~ Gre gl 04> 9 5) 97> 9 odgm9 anid at 

(3) Otherwise, it is absurd to assume something possible and 
assign to it an unlimited time which entails the existence 
of unlimited things: vide al-Sama‘ , Fol. 46a: idXcolU,iIle (3 
(pheod | ei le Kalin »6 Lat! s9>9 ee Or py ole nc Ul; 9 

= SIE slide pe ghey od agagll 9 

(4) The term ess , non-existence or privation, 1s defined 
as “that which does not exist so and so, i.e. privation of 
so and so’, for absolute noi-existence has no existence. 
The term non-existence is always relative, because ‘‘pri- 
vation’? means “privation of something’; Ibn Rushd : 
Tafsir Ma-Ba‘d al-Tabi‘ah, cd. Bouyges, ii, p. 801: also 
see next note. 

(6) Ibn Bajjah explains, in al-Sama‘ Fol. 7a, that o%¢ , possi- 
ble, is followed by ese, privation, by necessity. He 
then asks whether ‘possibility’ is ‘privation’, like ‘form’ 
which is ‘being’, or not, and then answers: ‘We say, the 
possible in so far as it is possible has essentially no pri- 
vation, because ‘possibility’ is the second substratum for 
the ‘form’ at the time when this substratum suffers 
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privation. Privation is essentially nothing, nor does any- 
thing at all proceed from it, its essence and quiddity being 
‘not-being’. Possibility, on the other hand, exists in the 
being of a thing. But privation happens to the possible not 
in so far as it is possible, but it has possibility in one res- 
pect and privation in an other respect. Privation only 
causes alteration in the possible’’; .., 359,76 edstl aay GSroell 9 
on Cynon | Ol sl gts oy el 35> 9)! 3) qual LS pda! 9 Cote¥! bes 
Egegel gi ge SKY! GU psc AN Som 6 cudd Cyd gm lo (52 b 
eI 9m Gad pdell GU ede & 93 gel SUN 93,6 Le Me ined 
odgmgd gt lv 9 Ce Yls Mag Yl atalig alld Cho > Mol plac dm 9 ¥ 
OEY de GSE ge le Sem ge VY Geet Gayle pall Ed dog Ol 3 
Sygogl pled ele Sik St ko GXeall le Age Gye palo Age Grays 
gs boil g Uletal YLT ySeall i piel 3929 G9 SUNS sald. 
~(pdall Sgo cy OKaa!! “alloca 
Cf. Arist. Phys. i, 3.187 a 4 sq. 
That potentiality precedes actuality in time has been re- 
peatedly referred to by Ibn Bajjah:; Fol. 44b: “4«sd. 34H! ls 
Ge SLU Fol. 52a: Gb ily po sill pdti Go : Fol. 93b : 
Gels dled Tile Somge J SoF 55! 
Cf. Arist. Met. B 6.1003 a 1. 
But this seems to be contrary to what Aristotle holds that 
the actual is prior to the poiential in time; vide Met. 0. &. 
1049 b 18. 
Cf. ton Baj. al-Sama’, Fol. 1Ob: Gadd Mem soils Gi IS sauty 
g® ld Tem falls Gir lilo sell SUS sgBl, gm Le LAS Gall ga 
- Sg! clyal Cw osm as Yo9 gta SIS Pol 3 Wl 
Cr. the Ar. Text Fol. 150a, Damascus, p. 80. Lil sl b § 
al-Sama’, Fol. 35a: 5 yt bella OF pet Y atl ole el! als juras 
OW ee - chal AAs y! Chia tl ch 39S ARI 2, Silly Lo 
pe ule gm 9 Sotll, Ly gn Ese sHla -€& 9-5 5 9 
Cf Arist. Phys. vill, 4.255 a 34-35 5.257 b 7; 
fbn Sina, Shifa, Fol. 196 b &; 
- Am yor fats mens (os Letts pall g! Bgl cys or lew fF 9 
Cf. Ar. Text Fol 144 a, Damascus, p. 51, WSLS asl ; 
al-Sama‘, Fol. 16a: 52! (3 7.20! 98 SUS 9 32b : moll i gS 
edith; Ged | dW Jb Ls airy eisiclls SUR Le ate RT Ob lu 
. SI is ares Le ae onl 9 BS 5 9 esl eg 9 pel lie 9%; 
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Ibn Bajjah explains the cause of the change that occurs in 
the four categories as follows: ‘‘The investigation here 
is about the first cause which in so far as it is existence 1S 
called change. But the first cause in so far as it is 
form is not one, nor hasa single expression. Now the 
categories whose definitions are axiomatic are four: 
(a) substance, its first being ‘generation’, (b) quantity 
having growth as its first being, and diminution being suit- 
able to not-being — these have contraries, gencration 
opposing corruption, and growth diminishing—(c) quality, 
its contrary being called ‘alteration’ whose neither extreme 
is fitter to be called ‘being’ than the other; and (d) move- 
ment in space, i.e. locomotion which is the fittest for ex- 
istence, since it contains nothing that can eliminate the 
existence of the being; cf. al-Sama‘, Fol. 10a: as jex4!! oS 
Rb ie os ul Jay! cdroot 9 y pts Jue sul Semgil Age 5 Le 
UY piel! wg los gdu pgm Lil Jal gd U dog V9 dal a2 Guadd 55 gaol 
gai Ad U9 spaglly pS gS ad U9 sea gllo wget gms ayy! 
ALLE fy SIU alas! Ubu ade “age yg Ot op Gat! Lily 
dat gud 9 Wheetel atric St 9 Sy | qd] abla getly slut! 
EV gS AS ally geil gd lew lh AY! Oe loge Oe GL GE! lesb 
ts fo pls Led cand SI Le plan Cee Syoglls Gal cde yg TI wy 

- dgmqel do>9 


(0) Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 29b: “aud Gias 9 Gad! aig 


(1) 


('2) 


FN SIS GS se oth Vet! OST el Gh 9 ode GS gal Tend dey 
OVS OS SUM ett QU RF mt Gy 9 AI BS 
Ar. Text Fol. 153a; Damascus, p. 92. SY! (de ti Goo: 
Zeller: Aristotle, vol. i, p. 433, 9. 
For Relation requires two substrata mover and moved, 
which must be different from each other; vide Ibn Baj. 
Fol. 61a: 
et pee FS Gl taps Qed GLA ope OF petals OS xe! GU 
= cya gs i> le pe 
The infinitive is 453, to accompany, see Dozy: Lexique, 
i. p. 704; Cf Ibn Baj. al-Sama’, Fol. 26a : Gai > ¢ 3S yas 
bem gtr Solel gglann Cole sJt 9... Ugly Chit 9 Gl el pol - la gl sol 
ajc IS Jl 
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Zeller: Aristotle, i.p. 302 foot. note ; 
Arist. De Gen. et Cor. 1. 7. 324 a 9. 
(3) Cf. Text. supra, Fol. 143a, Damascus p. 45 & 95 2Se0/l9 
Exegel Jal 9 3 t/t 

(4) Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Kawn, Fol. 83a; B OS% 6! t3,6 ez med 
9 er 9 Gh WS pee 397 HF Ol pth LT moms Ugel gid IS pee oy 

wm Elem Kew Sed g Gand OF IS 

(15) This is because motion cannot act upon that which is 
not divisible ; cf. Ibn Buj. Fol. 25a : 35 = gh Y ail wles 

ewig YR de: ul-Hayawan Fol. 96b : emi sai US pe 6 GN 

(6) Cf. Ibn Rushd : Tafsir, ed. Bouyges, p. 1637. 

(17) Since our being in the sense that we understand is like 
our being in the sense that we see and touch—secing and 
touching being no alteration—our being in the sense that 
we understand ts no alteration. ..Man can use his intellect 
even he is deprived of movement, and when, for example, 
some of them are in deep meditation their senses stop 
functioning and they become as if they were asleep. Jn 
this state intelligence is apparent. As shown somewhere 
else, intelligence is not in time and so it has no motion. 
It is time which needs its existence ; vide Ibn Baj. al- 
Sama‘, Fol. 38a 2 9 Gueligzas Gl UagagS isd GI Loyang Gb 
IST Gayl fae, Le). | Dhetu! pial Gl Urge 9 WAS cyt Lectel La fhe 
eeu! g> coll, 3 Ug I98 Rta! ISI pegutiny yl im AI > yee le 
Gash AF 8 Silda 52 SS seas SIS GO ISI oo PLA og Igbo 9 
gr ir Li TS ye ad eel GL} og Yoda ge elt ot GI We QF og 

03929 oll Gly jt 

(8) Ibn Bajjah classifies *‘ spiritual forms ” (Asl=9Jlygo!) in 
four kinds :(1) Forms of the spherical bodies, pluxY!) 0 
o dined! (2) Active and Acquired Intellect, pix! Jl! pint 
slate! (3) the immattered intelligibles, I3Y 5.4! WY giant, 
(4) the forms that are in the faculties of the soul, (je 
wit sg 9 8 9>5-/1, viz. those that are in the common 
sense, in the faculty of imagination and in the faculty of 
recollection ; vide Tadbir, p. 19. 

(9) Self-moving things are composed of both mover and 
moved, and so the spherical body is sometimes regarded 
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to have been moved by nature, and sometimes by soul ; 
vide al-Sama : Fol. 54b : 
SUM 9 ede ye ge AD Ge COS pete gh LI aU Ge OS pate le 
at) oe AS > ON Sy UW pda penal! og Ub 
Fol. 121 a: uli 9 ic dle py JU 9 
Fol. 95b: C2 ge Ihe 8 8 Gaddi Ly de 35955 ¢ 5 SK! Me 
~ as adie! OT ee ORE Ss! 
Cf. Zeller : Aristotle, 1. p. 477 ft. note. 
By ‘last food’ Ibn Baj. means ‘the actual food. Qetl sliait 
which is also called ‘ the near food ’ and is that which 1s 
transformed into the substance of the nutrient. Before 
transformation food is called ‘ the potential food ’ or ‘the 
far food’. Cf. Ibn Rushd: Talkhis, ed. Ahwani, p. 15, 
Hyd. p. 12 ; also Text Fol. 144A, Damascus, p. 50. 


Ibn Bajjah seems to have been fond of symbols, he often 
tries to describe a word by its written form. For 
example , he describes the word .,\+9) by saying : b<3 
lle og Sd @ 9 ge ye Abitlde ; cf. Tadbir, p. 18. 
Cf. Ar. Text, Fol. 144 B, Damascus, p. 53. 

Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 4.416 a 1]. 


Ibn Bajjah denies quantity growth. The piling of parts 
upon one another is no growth, and so quantity has no 
soul. Cf. Arist. De An.ii.4.416 a, 23—25. 


The plant takes nutriment and possesses nutiitive soul. 
Hence they doubt whether the things between plant and 
stone possess soul or not. Similarly, they doubt whether 
things like the sponge of the sea, which come in between 
plant and animal and take share from both, possess 
nutritive soul or not ; see Ibn Baj., al-Nabat, Fol. 113b: 
Ua da gh “Leth gg Sd, CU 9 TSE Gud a) 9g tte ge ld! Gy! 
BSL Gl gall 9 LAT ge ear do ge SIT 9 yrrdlgg 9 LA ge 

: ped latin laws D>19 BB Cy 
Cf. Arist. Hist. Ani. I. 487 b9 ; viii, 1. 588 b 20. 


See Ibn Baj. : K. al-Nabat, ed. Asin Palacios. al-Andalus, 
1940, where Ibn Bajjah also maintains that man should 
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Coa? Kaw 9 YAS lL yas 9 La gisn lam gtatl ge Aeutinell pln! 9 Sask 
9 BV yee bond Malye Lal bull GY Ol gelge 9 Sadacl! plan! 
caittall 9 GLU nS Cy! gurell gm 9 ST yell cwuiitelligar do ga SUM 9 SY! 
Oi) Ghai Gy! Gio BH Le ge 9 baw g lilem 9 UT Y Gul 
gh 9 lbw dl ne gloardlngs 9 At CY Ohgrdl se 5a! Unie 
3 yall 
(27) Cf. Ibn Rushd : Talkhis Ma Ba‘d al-Tabi‘ah, Hyderabad. 
p. 71. see also note, 11. 9. 
(8) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 10la: 9 pula Gutl claewlyl gat wi 9 
dcte ogi ols BO! Fol. 113b: GeeHtlog oll § ell ble oo 
Ler 9 Tegb syhym  Gorten Gait olT g elit L. ple gg§ dite JS 9 
Anus cys ublete 9 clial yas 
Arist. De. Gen. An. i.20.728 a 20 ; 726 b 1. 
(2) Namely, the moving faculty which acts upon the subs- 
tance (i.e. food). 
(®) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 92a : 9 hil 9 IS ls Gyitio JIN OF LI 3 
- JSNIGLS my Sle ST BS jal 
Fol. 9a : bes Ob sag: ot te 9 pains de gh “al dag oe 9 
(3') In al-Kawn, Fol. 86 a, Ibn Baj. explains that generation 
takes place at the time of alteration : and generation is 
either simple or compound. By simple generation, he 
means, the change into a simple being, and by compound 
generation the movement towards acomposite being ; 
Oe SIM Matic 4 SU! Gg Gl LU; ibid. Fol. 
Sha 2 RD beset gS tel OTe Ll 9 bares Lolggs 9ST UK Gl 
(oS geld geri gl ES pl OS yell GB gSHY (Gel Lact ye gel yt 
Now Ibn Baj. asks: ‘* which kind of gencration is the 
generation of the nutritive soul ?’’. 
(2) Cf. Ar. Text. Fol. 143 B, Damascus, p. 49: @I 8 gH) Uli cldat g 
(33) Ibn Rushd says: “ The mover of the far nutriment is 
necessarily something other than the nutritive soul ’’; vide 
Talkhis, ed. Ahwani, p. 15, Hyd. p. 12. 
(34) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 10la : epWlge oy wield 


(3) As stated by Aristotle, there are two sets of thinkers, one 
asserting that like is fed as well as increased in amount 
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by like, the other maintaining quite the opposite, viz. 
that what feeds and what is fed are contrary to each other 
(De Anima, ii. 4.416 a 30). ‘“‘ In solving this problem”’, 
Aristotle further says, ‘‘it makes all the difference whether 
we mean by food the ‘ finished ’ or the ‘raw’ 
product. If we use the word food of both, viz. of the 
completely undigested and the completely digested matter 
we can justify both the rival accounts of it, taking food 
in the sense of undigested mattcr, it is the contrary of 
what is fed by it, taking it as digested it is like what is 
fed by it. Consequently it is clear that in a certain sense 
we may say that both parties are right, both wrong. ”’ 


Arabic translation of the De Anima ascribed to Ishaq Ibn 
Hunayn and published by al-Ahwani, which is evidently not 
a translation but acommentary, probably written before 
Ishaq Ibn Hunayn, throws light in this concern as follows : 
‘“‘ Both these theorics are right with regard to different 
kinds of food. This is so because ‘ food’ is of two kinds: 
actual and potential. The actual food is that which is 
changed, transformed into, and has become like the nut- 
rient ; the potential is that which is not so’; see Ahwani’s 
edition of Talkhis K. al-Nafs 1i ‘Ibn Rushd, pp. 143-144. 
a Persian translation of this work is available in the Bodl 
Ous. 95, Fol. 41B—52B. This MS. discusses food as 
follows : Fol. 45a 17: "38 a Gligg “ols a gue uy 
BEL NSE rg AT 35 9 abl 1S eb aT 592 lj! cul ai gd” 90 
IDE Lol ogg odtiT IGE GF Mile aS dg ct Lectenl 51 dey ais “cle Lt 
IDE 5 9i@ dq: ate aS plab 9 udly le oho joie aT ed 
SL 3 Gy AT Udy ge | 3) gph 9 MLE MT MSE ot 9 Cl 
BSS NR NAT oats GF BTL 9 eds Si Sle 5! 9 55 Gt) oda 9 
cai 99 ASI SL crm ode 1S GATT aT at a 535! 9 Guid 99 VI 

BEN NDE it Gai AT Una Sad Guten 9 cml, 
Ibn Bajjah however, categorically denies of any inconsis- 
tency between the two theories and says that the theory 
that ‘food’ is from the opposite is true of the potential 
food, the other theory that it is from the like is true of the 
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actual food. Cf. Arist. De Gen. cr Cor.1.5.322a, 5 sq. ; 
Ibn Rushd ; Talishis, ed. Ahwani, p. 159. 

Cf. Ibn Rushd : Talkhis, Maba’d al-Tabi‘ah, Hyd. p. 55. 
Cf. Ar. Text supra, Fol. 143 B, Damascus, p. 48. 

Cf. Arist. De An. ii.4.416 b 14—15. 

This sentence explains the sentence on p. 33: %55 5 9 
Lgaies (Ghld gag! 335090 Leil Ao lq 25 >» Ibn Bajjah perhaps 
means to say thatthe moving faculty is the same as 
generative faculty which acts in the food and makes 
out of food another body like its own body. Now this 


body reproduced by the faculty plays the part of a ‘form’ 
for the faculty, and moves it to continue its existence. 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 416 b 24 ; *b11-14. 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 96a: Csligh S:5lel sgl ays GUI gacaat ls 
SUIS 9 UH Ghd! g ge Me 9 Glgllsl= GIN 2 9 oil ple 
ON gard gg MT lhe sf AT Slam 3 9 6 GS lnm KS 
‘ ed Ina liz be aJ gu 
also Fol. 96b 3 GWU awlo Ls 9! oll gs Ola! og Br9y7o Wttl 
Jord | 3 Le J Ae US yt gl a Bsle Lig c Lacy! pl. Ol gacdl fda 
~ wl Lo of UAaU loxbe r 
Probably Ibn Baj. refers to Fol. 96b, see the previous 
note. 
Ibn Baj. obviously refers to what he has said in the 
beginning of this book, p.2 + pé 4 bis Gl... ge gel OF 3; 
: dal 
Cf. Arist. De Gen.et Cor. 11.8.334 b 31 sq. : 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 81b: 43 lee Jala BS ry eltbaVILSUIN 9 
_ Rilites Slog! gle Gass Gye Lgde, ode gid BF 9. Syeda! Lge! y 
Arist. De Gen, et Cor.i. cc. 6-10. 
In K. al-Hayawan, Fol. 109b, Ibn Baj. explains that 
when two elements meet each other they do not get mixed 
together, but require a third power to move them and 
make them a single thing. This is not possible by the 
moving faculty which is called cold which can only 
freeze them and make them two limited things. It is 
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‘heat > which mixes them first and then distributes them 
among the homogeneous limbs ; (1 95 25 )18 (So Cyaethu YI GU 
gM SUE arabe gw yall! le suis Lge vale IS Ob Up Ubi: 6! 
goes 9 ldal 9 et I yaar (hom Logs yes 9 leginy 52 81 “law us| 
OE S32 gh UI ES pel BIL GSVie 9 ASL shalg 595 Ligiga 
bel 9 glblias WS dosed Algilagis daly J Yew 9 Lerten: >, 
(WU 9 Li SadbedN in Gb ei Vol bbb Gl ils ged 35) pl 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 4.416b 29 > a9; also Ibn Sina: 
Shifa’, Fol. 163 a 20: (#4) 9 YI (A:SWI) sgl ode “UP Gy! eo 
LgigRant) 3 yIl Ugnsts 9 31 gall Ss yet) Nekaned! g@ slot OW oss all jlo! 
Lgale Logics Glodl cee WYLSI ne 

Ibn Rushd : Talkhis, ed. Ahwani. p. 18, Hyd. p. 15. 


Cf. Ibn Baj. fol. 988b: GIG ath CF ate gu CT pe 6 2 


eu SIS Cs 9 - AS gm 9 bel Grgag dal de bene OF ye 
As phy AS yrend AS 5 cate! Lame OT rey 5) AU oye 9 OF pete 
SRR coll 9 Fol. 41a: opé Sop Ui ag ge GUI enol 
Ol glide gs Wee 9 Gl gS yn 38 9 TY GMI OT peel adi 

alas oy Sa 


Cf. Ibn Rushd : Tal., ed, Ahwani, p. 16 Hyd. p. 14. 
Cf. Arist. De Gen. ct Cor. i. 10.328 b 4. 
Arist. De An. ii. 4.416b 19-20 ; also Ibn Sina, Shifa, Fol. 


162 D9: whol 9 ade 9 flee bb Jw col Udell dy9) Adele WL 
mgd SUS Moet: be Ue pg A aadlin STI cla Ob Gl 9 al 9 
Ler DAViS! 3 Aegbll ad! Gad Gy bi CRIM cldall Jt date! 
rT ag Ceol Roy Andes | aoe Lil LSS oe Ob Gl» 

Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa‘, Fol. 162b: 9 Js! g dt Splits 
9 pliddm be SSRI GY SIS 9 BB TGR gm Gad Wad Oy! gull 
OY SS 9 TSW ayHll athe GWE le SldUle 597 LIU soilleda LI 
co 9 Aebae Mh SII gede YS gigs Gl Ugild S:Stail 3 gk Gul 
Lgils Sells BIL 9 cl gmtl le A cl o slates SIR ay Geall g 
Abolid g,0! Age og soll adl clay be ellen Gatlge Wile Gbad 
MSU Lodoctewe oye! Agm 25k 59h Agr ST sas Aga! So, 
Syed! cabal gl Upigg er gad TSU ll pV! Ob 9 HIS Ayer 3 
Byll grad wl 


cf. Arist. De Gen. et Cor. i. 5.322 a 16-33. 
Cf. Ibn Baj. al-Kawn, Fol. 8la : al 4) 4b: uf byXssylok Ls 


9 3S” >| o dt of Lids! yore Ol doy) GWeend! ail cys : bys Yl 505 
Lgadices Loy be jr03 
Arist. De Gen. et Cor. 1.c 10. 
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Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Cor. i.5. 322 a 23, 


Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Cor. i. cc 17-20, especially i. 
19.726bI-2 ;—De An. ii 4.415 a 29 ; De Gen. An. ii. I. 735 
a 16-19; also Ibn Rushd: Talkhis, ed, Ahwani, p. 16. 
Hyd. p. 14; 

Ibn Sina summarizes the functions of the faculties of 


nutrition, growth and generation as follows: (Shifa’,F ol. 
163 a) 
Sal 9 oral] wom Lg biad srqoie A Sls! sol GU Aol 9 
cstrrang) 33 guate BM ge)! 3 gH19 orcad! ye gm Lege ety 53 pate I,.1! 
- Esl le: 
Referring to Aristotle Ibn Bajjah says (vide Fol. 98 b: 
lend CY Adie 355 use| is? By gacrand| 3 ul SL Cy! gaze Oo 254 Cas? Av) 
5% esetlg’ Smleyl Cy AI ee. ESS uk,S Cae o9 _ ape & 34 
Eset le LS bedslg Adit og ye ced EN bah WU gel! Gorell & gi 353 
isi orga 9 Me KIS9 Yall: ic slo to & gO odge9 S929 gle 
ah ytd pS AY ale g dg (9 Mai Ol Gen pl TALL! 3 gil 
that the faculty that gives the semen form is an ‘“‘ in- 
tellectual faculty ”’, te 745 , which contains the species 
as separated (from matter). It is clear that what is 
in the senen is exclusivcly the power of the species of 
the generative individual. But itis not known how 
docs the semen possess this powcr. Again, what is 
this species, and what is the nature of its being? 
For when the specics, becomes an ‘actual mind ’— 
and this happens when the species is in the rational 
faculty—we cannot understand its substrata, since 
it is not connected with its organ. Ibn Bajjah also 
says that man is in a way in common with the heavenly 
bodies, since man resembles them in so far as the power 
he contains is an actual mind (vide Fol. 107 b: »¥!l Wb 
Cn Ueesty GU Az slaw! ply Wl dog Uo sli aif slaw! Al ghle fe 
Moreover, he identifies the wh pic as Ul soil Gl gm 
‘actual mind’ with the immattered forms as abstracted 
from matter’ (vide, Text, infra, p. 59). He is more 
precise in his letter which he wrote after Risalat al-Wada ’ 
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(fol. 220 b: pct Wglels Trl s (BU gol! Guill) lay (ok SUVs 
Ad 9 Egil Ugh clatlgl el ggll 5.9! oi7 cd OW el ge ileal! jb! 
ghana gh LS cpl) fae Joli! he ya gm (oF Volee lll aii & gi AdL 
el! 5 UJI ‘aoe SYN 9 Slat! GUT ep jhe Ler dtuud | 3 
where he says ‘‘ hence the sperm and, in short, the agent 
of the generative soul—I mean, the psychical warmth, no 
matter whether it is in the semen or in air or in water, 
since the species is scattcred in all these, and it contains 
the species of the vegetative soul—remain as an object of 
mind. The substance of this agent isa ‘Divine Mind’, 
as has been shown by Aristotle in the sixteenth book of 
the book of Animals (cf. Arist. De Gen. An. 1.19.726 b 
15-24). And so it does not need any other mover.” 


But Aristotle does not precisely say that the cause of 
generation is ‘Divine Mind’. He simply says: ‘‘...and 
what each of them is actually such is the semen poten- 
tially, either in virtue of its own mass or because it has a 
certain power in itself....”. 


Ibn Bajjah probably toes the line of Ibn Sina who says: 
** When our soul comes out from potentiality to actuality 
in a single intelligible 1t becomes the intelligible an actua- 
lity and so, the Active Intellect, as it is, or a part of it, 
becomes one with it (ie. the soul) ; or an impression 
of the Active Intellect is represented in the soul. Now 
if the soul becomes one with the Active Intellect as it is, 
then it becomes an actual mind in all intelligibles.”’ (see 
His miss on the De Anima published by A.R. Badawi 
under the title ‘ Aristn ‘Ind al-Arab’, p. 92). 


The source of Ibn Bajjah and also of Ibn Sina is 
evidently in al-Farabi who holds that the agent that 
brings the intelligibles from potentiality to actuality is an 
essence whose substance is actual mind and separable 
from matter (vide Arau Ah] al-Madinat al-Fadila, ed. 
Dieterici. p. 44.). Ibn Baj. asa matter of fact refers to 
al-Farabi when he says in “‘ al-Ittisal ’’ (published along 
with Talkhis K. al-Nafs li’ibn Rushd ed. Ahwani, p. 107), 
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‘So the actual mind is the first mover in man absolutely. 
And it is clear that the actual mind is an active power 
..+ The reasoning faculty is primarily said of the spherical 
form in so far as it receives intellect, and is said of 
‘actual mind’. Itis this power which Aba Nasr means 
when he doubts by saying: ‘ Does it exist in the child, 
but is changed by moisture ? or does it arise in the end?”’ 
This theory of Ibn Bajjahis also supported by Ibn 
al-Imam who makes a remark on the margin of his 
copy of Ibn Buajjah’s text: ‘‘ The power which makes 
the form determined in the species is not a power in the 
body but is an actual mind and is separable. ‘‘ See 
also Ibn Rushd: Talkhis, ed, Ahwani, p. 7 "Hyd. p. 5; 
also K. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani p. 1€8; its Persian trans. 
Bodl. MS. Ous. 95. Fol. 50b 15: 5h af aS oti Gljts 
cane le oy ge 95.92 oS rgd CantlUls aT a gd oduls Jas 92 ot edule 
d6> Le ge Ll dap os 59 fle aS asl ASST ed Gals (ad oslo eds 
Balg gam dietale le jem Gindld 39 9 SSL Gal GF 5! le 29) 
Ibn Bajjah further differentiates between the functions of 
the nutritive and the senerative faculties by saying that 
when the nutritive faculty acts in a suitable substance to 
generate its species the forms (i.e. the generative faculty) 
moves and causes this movement. 
This is in conformity with Aristotle who says that just 
as nutrition preserves individuals, so does generation 
perpetuate the species ; vide, De An. ii. 415 a 29. 
Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa, Fol. 163a: Je & Jb syq5 SIL 
Eg) oe Set be Jay ay 95 Be gel 9, Gated Ge 
According to Ibn Bajjah, unlike art, for example, that 
gives form to the wood, the faculty of generation not 
only reproduces something like it but it is also connected 
with the body. 
Aristotle, though does not deny spontaneous generation, 
categorically refutes the view of the early philosophers 
who held that some living things arose out of putrefac- 
tion, since he says that ‘‘ nothing comes into being by 
putrefying, but concocting; putrefaction and the thing 
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putrefied is only a residue of that which is concocted 
(cf. De Gen An. iii. 11.762 a 14 and 15). ‘* But the K. 
al-Nafs ascribed to Ishaq and its Persian translation 
describe this view in a way as if Aristotle held it (see ed. 
Ahwani, p. 173-4) ; Fol. 52a 19: loge py Uae & oily 
By got AT 95d IL gb y deg 14ST; Ge5Us Fol, 49.05 tcyateem 9 
wl gfe 51 dei gle 51 aT og 1) dem a e299 S92 Sy gile yA yd Gum 
IPl2gh Sood po 9 MELE Gum Ly od 9 ph Elgil age at Wyte 
~ sId Gr om gs aS plailig 3 diwlad GL awl gla at 5! 
Ibn Bajjah and Ibn Rushd, however, state categorically 
that some living beings, e.g. flies, bugs and the like, come 
into being from putrefaction ; cf. Fol. 98a :44é! wly GLU 
~Lgill Ge Wed dl oo - tga Ley 
Ibn Rushd, Talkbis, ed. Ahwani, p. 55. 
Their statement is obviously based on what Aristotle says 
in Meteorology, iv, 1. 379 b 6, that animals are generated 
in putrefying bodies ; see also iv. 1.379 a 16 ; 389 b 5. 
Aristotle defines Jb , successive, as ‘‘ that which is 
after the beginning (the order being determincd by 
position or form or in some other way) and has nothing 
of the same class between it and that which it succeeds, 
(Met. 1068 b 30 )”’. 
Ibn Bajjah. speaks of. 35>9/! Jles! later on, see Ar. Text 
p. 50. (infra) 
Cf. Ar.Text supra, Fol.148 A, Damascus p.7I, pp. 37-28. 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 108 b: (& Sas)! Weis Jatt Fe gd ge pm 2 a9 
oN ge gla yl dnmn 9 Anolall 
Cf. Arist. De Gen. Am. 1. 16. 721 b 5 sq. 
Ibn Rushd uses eb! instead of 3,b, cf. Talkhis, ed. 
Ahwani, p. 19. 
Ibid. 
Cf. Ibn Bajja, Fol. 220 bs: joel Sal od daod Sngied! Quit! fy 
el pomestd yot at gd deg Y BU gall cut | SOS ues puelg 
= GBA dey I glad E ged do gS B59 Os pe! port V9 SOS de de gi 


ceecmnitiich (inaretas CERES Carat CMD 
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CHAPTER Ill 
DISCOURSE ON THE FACULTIES OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


In this chapter, Ibn Bajjah explains the mutual relation of 
‘form’ and ‘matter’, and describes what happens to matter or form 
when one is separated from the other. Matter is always connect- 
ed with form, but when it is separate and a mere substratum it is 
capable of receiving a form which, when it comes to it, sets it into 
motion. But although matter can potentially move and be separate 
from form, form cannot be separated from matter except by acci- 
dent. Hence, when form is abstracted from matter it is not entirely 
Separate and continues to have some sort of connection with 
matter—this connection has been designated as ‘the connection in 
existence’” since immattered forms are either perceivable or imagi- 
nable, when imaginable they are not material but are images of 
material beings. 

There are different grades of form: (a) form existing in matter, 
(b) form as existing in the intellect but requiring a material sub- 
Stratum. But an immattered form cannot be separated from 
matter, since its relation with matter is due to matter itself, and 
hence, so long it is connected with matter it is intellect, and when 
matter is abstracted it becomes a potential intellect. Separation is 
of different grades—every grade being called soul, and a spherical 
faculty—as e. g. sense-perceplion, imagination and reasoning. 


Sense-perception is either actual or potential. What is poten- 
tial can only become actual when it is changed by something else. 
It, therefore, requires a mover to change it—this mover is the 
sensible, the moved being the sense organ. 


The sensibles or the natural accidents are of two kinds : either 
they are particular to the natural bodies or common to the natural 
and the artificial bodies ; ‘and thev are, again, either mover or 
moved. They are always moved ‘owards the Species, Since a mover 
causes motion in them only in so far as they are particular species, 
and not because they possess matter. 


Every sentient body is composite and is the result of a mixture 
of different elements. This mixture is produced by the innate 
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heat and gives rise, for example, to condensation and rarefaction, 
odour, flavour and colours But besides these material states, 
there arise certain other states, such as reproduction and spontane- 


ous generation, which are caused by “Intellect’? or some other 
movers. 


As soon as the process of mixture begins the form begins to 
be received. Motion and reception of form takes place simultane- 
ously ; and when the soul attains perfection the reception of form 
is completed—matter and form thus become a single whole. But 
when form is separated from matter it exists actually as abstract 
from matter, but is not the sameas it is whenit is in the matter— 
and this is possible only when it is in the mind. 


sensation is, therefore, transitory, but how can a separate 
form be transitory, since transitoriness is only due to matter? The 
answer is this. The term ‘matter’ is used for ‘psychical faculty’ 
and ‘corporeal faculties’ equivocally, and matter here means only 
the receptivity of form through which a body that has a faculty 
like this is said to become sentient. 


The faculty of sense-perception is, therefore, a capacity in the 
sense organ that becomes a form of the thing perceived. 


But a question arises: If perception is in a different matter 
then how can matter actually exist when it is mot matter! The 
answer is given as follows. That ‘“‘apprehensions’’ in a sub- 
stratum are identical with it is clear, or else “‘an apprehension” 
would not be particular. But it does not follow from this that 
form cannot exist as different from matter, since the matter of 
‘apprehension”’ is ‘“‘the receptivity of the forms of the apprehensi- 
bles”? only and is called matter per prius while the matter of the 
apprehensible is called per postertus. 


Psychical perception is of two kinds: sensation and imagi- 
nation. As said before, sensation is by nature prior to imagination 
for which it supplies the matter. 

In short, sensation is a capacity of the body which is acted 
upon by the sensible. Since movements are many, sensations are 
also many, and because the sensibles are either common or particu- 
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() Cf. Ar. Text, supra, Fol. 138B, Damascus, p. 20. 

(2) For either of the two, form and matter, is nature. But 
forn is more apt to be called nature than matter; 
cf. Ibn Baj. al-Sama‘, Fol. 8a : 9 35\! (gl) gee daly 6 9 

BOLI Cpe Fash Syqrally Si 1... GE YI GN Jenb (5)! 

(3) Cf. Ibn Baj., Fol. 8a: 5529 @% (cote etl isl) arse 9 3 

By gaatt 9 sol > Fol. 8b s cetesb peme SM Glow LI! 9 5) polls 

(4) Since whenever we shall assume a matter that possesses 
a form matter shall be divisible in matter and form, and 
this will continue ad infinitum. This implies that ‘this 
Verdigris’, for example, will have an unlimited matter, 
which is absurd. Hence, matter must end at a place 
where it is without form; see Ibn Baj. Fol. 7a: 
By go 9 9 Bdbs MN Lewdin yghI Gl eH Sygo ld sold! Lindy _colild 
Nhe 9 le) Ale at ye sled gl Ue 9 9S Ail pb ll SS ya 9 

Br ge CIS 6 Tbe I 5595S (cgiiind law Cite Ladys! 
Cf. Zeller: Aristotle, i. p. 347. 

(6) Matter cannot be separated from form. This is because 
if it is separated it cannot exist at all. If it exists then 
it must be something which has matter and form: vide 
Ibn Baj., Fol Ja: 6! Veil CS 9 sygoll GiBY gil plb » 
Ma a I pe Dge ge CHE GU Dhol B92 ON o) yqall CU 

J! cial 9 SdLo cold a Cy! ul! pYiste 9 
Cf. Zeller, Aristotle, i. 349. 

(6) Cf. Ibn Rushd: Talkhis Ma Bad al-Tabi‘ah, p. 71. 

(7) Ibn Rushd uses the phrase 4,11 “U1 and gives the meaning 
of 437 as Aglwe, corporeal, within brackets; vide 
Talkhis al-Nafs, ed, Ahwani, p. 74. He explains in 
Talkhis Ma Bad al-Tabi‘ah p. 549, that matter suffers 
change in so far as it is a part of the changeable, that 1s, 
when it is specifically definite. but in so far as itis 
matter it does not suffer change. 

(8) Cf. Ibn Baj., Fol. 8b. sy,0)) Jags Ol Gha Y ale Ielholl 
SUS th 9 Deere dF Ge Goh salg ALWI oll g deloll ; 
Byg0 Ad rand 9 ote ME GV PHIGW Kaapbll oe Vioe AS 3 

2 sie | a5 lay gio Cy leai'y! 
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(7) 


(9) 


(11) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(15) 


(19 


(17) 


(18) 
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Arist. Phys. i. 7. 191 a 10, iv. 2.209 b 10. ; 
Plotinus, Ennead (tr. Mackenna), ii. p. 182: (... where 
there is decay there is a distinction between Matter and 
Form.). 
See Text, infra, Fol. 150A, Damascus, p. 80. 
Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 7. 190 b 25; 191 4 10; iti. 6. 207 a 25; 
iv 2.209 b9. 
Since there will be no ‘up’ and ‘down’, there will be no 
motion; cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 12a: 4! 5 j= gg WS Lal 9 
2 piel V9 599 GER 
Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 7. 191a 10. 
A substratum is indispensable, because without a subs- 
tratum no contraries can exist; Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 7. 19la 
15 ; also Plotinus, (Mack.), ii. p. 202. 
Ibn Baj. in Fol. 144b says that if anything comes to it 
it will set it in motion 5 (45 y= 03.9998 a5 > 3yl9 dy9 Gl WS 9) 
Mover is of two kinds: not-homogeneous, e. g., the 
mover of the spherical bodies, and homogeneous. Cf. Ar. 
Text p. 59. also p. 65. 
Zeller in his Aristotle, i. p. 342, says: ‘*AIl becomes that 
which it comes to be out of its opposite. What becomes 
warm must before have been cold.” 
Cf. Arist. Phys. iv. 9. 217 a 22. 
Ibn Baj. further explains that fire cannot be cold but in 
so far as it is fire, and not in so far asit is body; vide Fol. 
36a: Se! oe ¥ ol Lal del oe GN Bab GS Ol GAY SWIG’ 
ene (gl 
For example, the beginning and the end of a straight 
line are contrary to each other; vide Ibn Baj. Fol. 63a 
Sab GU ge galls Ay be 6 die le GY jepkimnel! bab 9 SUIS ue) 9 
wy yb 5.6 | 
Cf. Arist. Phys. viii. 8. 264 b 14 sq.; Ibn Rushd: al-Sam‘, 
Hyd. P 61 
A straight line is incomplete and essentially limited. It 
is only completed by something else. Similarly, a 
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(9) 
(29) 


(7) 


(22) 


(23) 
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rectilinear motion is imperfect and not complete; it is 
completed by something contrary to motion, viz. rest. 
Hence, it has two extremes—starting point, finishing 
point,--and a middle point; vide Ibn Baj. 
. ac oJ “gt ers Lil 49 Aslds 29d% MO dl rationed | hase 9 
Kgeets Lil 9 LS 6 LaF Lette! IT pel SIT 9 Fol. 63a: 
» fa 9 9 At 9 Ot cad. cy gel gm 9 lee ol 7 os 
Cf. Arist. Phys., viti. 9. 265 a 28. 


Cf. Ibn Baj., Fol 23 a: cljol (Sty 9,5 uated Gh LI 9 


For the terms !, few, and ,5!, many, are used for what 
is numerical, and the terms ebs!, great and cl, small, 
for what has contiguity; vide Ibn Baj. Fol. 38b: 
last vlis rol eacyl 9 osc vl..3 yo i 5 KY! gb 
arse Idol 9 dao 3) 97d logins Catwlie (GI also Fol. 39a: 
. yo Yio KY! Ue UT rhe 
Cf. Arist. Phys , viii. 8. 264 b 34. 
For when mover and moved are bodies then the 
movement of the moved is necessarily unnatural. Nov, if 
either of them is first to the other, then either of the two 
moves the other, but the mover must exceed in power, 
as that is why it causes motion. Since the mover suffers 
motion from the moved, it gets tired through moving it, 
for there is difference between the weariness of the mover 
due to setting the moved in motion and the weariness 
which it suffers from itself; vide Ibn Baj. Fol. 42 a: 
Bie ATT me 59S OT retell S cyemmm Li ISI OS ytell 9 CS prod! GY 
Lagie Jaleo .Yol apalo ic lige dol ok Gb GU Aasnb 5.6 
BY 9 Spe UM 9 algS Qe CS pelle ale OF ye 
Oey Gls eS ye) SK: yee Of Be SOM US yxke | ye LS hs 
= ATS oye A GNI MIS ys 9 7 pate AST Ge UT eel! JT 
Cf. F. Rahman: Avicenna’s Psychology, p. 141, 58. 
Cf. Ibn Baj., Fol. 42a: Ge Sel pret bal ced CSU 9 
= US zeal 9 6 all 


Cf. Poltinus: Enneads. ii. (mack.), p. 182-6. Plato does 
not seem to have said so in Timaeus. 
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(“) 


(25) 
(25) 
(27) 


(78) 


(*) 


() 


(3!) 


(*2) 
(3) 
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Matter’s natural inclination’ or longing for form has been 
described by Zeller in his Aristotle,"i. p. 392. 

Cf. Arist. Met. o. ix. 8. 1050 a 15. 

Cf. Arist. Met. H. viii. 1045 b°21. 

Everything has an inherent longing in its nature; 
Ibn Baj. Fol. 54a 4g ty2,6 @ralh ab pitch ode cy del oh 

That matter owns a natural inclination or longing for 
form has been explained by Aristotle; cf. De Geneet Cor. 
li. 10. 336 b4; Zeller: Arist. i. p. 379. ; Ibn Rushd : 
T‘abiah, p. 136. 

Cf. Aris. Met. K. xi. 1060 a 20; 107 = b 12; JO7Ialo; 
1042 a:27. 

Form and matter,are correlated, and the being of form 
is the actuality of what is potential. ‘‘Matter’’, as Zeller 
explains, “is in itself orinits capacity that where of 
Actuality is From; and consequently Matter of itself 
the implies Form... .On the other hand Form is that which 
gives completeness to Matter by realising its potential 
capacities; it is the Energy or Entelechy of Matter.’ 
(Arist. i. p. 379). 

That is, matter and from are different in their essence 
only, since the material qua materia] is mere potentiality 
which has not yet in any respect arrived at ‘actuality.’ 


Matter does not at all exist as separated from form. It is 
always connected with it; and its being in contact with a 
form is no change, since matter, in assuming a form, 
suffers either generation or destruction. Cf. Text, supra, 
Note No. 9. p. 42 ; Zeller, Arist. i. p. 382. 

Cf. Text, infra, Fol. 149 B, Damascus, p. 79 

Matter through its relation with the first from imitates 
that which is actual, and so it moves and assumes 
another form. This is because ‘matter’ is not atalla 
thing in actuality, and is necessary for it to be a ‘thing’ 
when moves to be connected with another form. Cf. Text, 
Fol 152B, Damascus, p. 90. 

also Arist. De Gen. Et Cor. il. 9. 335 b. 17; 630; Zeller: 
Arist. 1. 383. 
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(4) Form or actuality is at rest, since it does not suffer 


(3) 
C9 


(37) 


(*) 
©) 
("9 


motion, but ceases to be and comes to be without 
suffering change in its essence either by becoming or by 
decaying : vide Ibn Baj, Fol. 221a3: (i! Jl SUM 
Oo VIS kt Yo dad 9 pad hy OT yet V Ugh Y TLL (8) geal) 
sus Y 9 
Cf. Arist. Phys. v. I, 224 b 25. 
Cf. Text, Fol. 153A : elye3 o155.¢ #9, Damascus, p. 92. 
See note 34 (c. iii.) 
Ibn Bajjah explains that form has no motion, because 
it is no bodies, and if it suffers, it does so accidentally, 
such as when a grammarian moves, they say, *‘grammar is 
moving”; cf. Fol. 221 a: uw UWIY CS pt sy gall ode 9 
AS yet NEI ST pete ail gael og Sl, LT Cs ILS ET ad! Uy bee 
A. 7 
That the existent is divided into «! ° essential, and « #2 
accidental, is also evident from the following: fol. 220 b: 
wpe cys Ue yaB 3 90 gall Gyo ey « LQ cl ge gel cye Gaels Cabal 
Cf. Arist. Phys. vii. 1. 242. b 24, 
Cf. Text, Fol. 149A, Damascus, p. 76. p. 58. 2. 


Ibn Bajjah obviously refers to Phys. VIIJ and the 
sixteenth book of Animals, but ‘continuity’, so far 
as I have understood, has not been discussed by Aristotle 
in either place in the way Ibn Baj. has dealt with here. 
The only thing which Aristotle says in Phys. VII] and 
on which, probably, Ibn Bajjah has based his theory is 
“everything that is essentially in motion is continuous” 
(5. 257 b I). See also Phys. iii. I. 200 b 7 where he says, 
*‘Now motion is supposed to belong to the class of things 
which are continuous”; ibid iv. II. 218 b II v. 3. 227 a 10: 
vi. 2. 232 b 24. For his reference to the book of 
Animals see Der Portibus Animalium, ii. 9. 654 b 14. in 
his al-Sama’ (fol. 64 a), towards the end of the eighth 
book, Ibn Baj. speaks of the eternity of the existence of 
the thing moved by the First Mover. He further describes 
that the cause of its eternity is its connection with its 
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(4") 


(12) 
(43) 
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principle, which is the First and accompanies it in exis~- 
tence eternally, since He is in it and has connection with 
it; 9 geal Sl (LIV! ool) Co yell Whe Be gt UT tell Ol ow 
Lasts odd gm 9 Sal oN g otras Wha! od5>9  pl9d  Urrm 
= as ote 9 45 UY 392 o/b 
The Arab philosophers usually refer to the two treatises 
of Aristotle, viz. De Caelo and De Mundo, as kitab 
al-Sama‘ wa’ I-‘Alam. 
Cf. Arist. De Cae. iii. I. 298 a 30; De Mun. 2. 391 b 9. 


Ibn Baj. obviously refers to the passage of Risala 
Fi ’I-‘Aql, (ed. Bouyges, p. 30) wherein al-Farabi raises 
this question “‘If the forms that are in the Actual Inte- 
lect and are separated from matter can exist without 
matter, then what ts the necessity of assuming them 
to bein matter? And, how dothey descend from so 
perfect a being to an imperfcct being?’ Al-Farabi tries 
to answer this question and suggests ‘‘ Some one may 
answer: this is being done so only to makc matter per- 
fect in its being.” But he, later on, adds, ‘‘this implies 
that form has come into being for the sake of matter 
only—this is contrary to what Aristotle holds.’? Now 
what Ibn Baj. claims to have made clear here is that, 
since cause, in so far as it is an end, is an entelechy, it 
necessarily exists ina substratum, for the elements for 
which it has come to be are also in a substratum. So 
the existence of forms in a substratum is the cause of the 
being of the elements in a substratum, elements and 
forms being called bodies pet prius et posterius. 


(44) Ibn Baj. has never clearly said, in this book, that matter 


exists for the sake of form, but what he said concerning 
the relation of matter and form on Fol. 164B, Damascus, 
p. 64, may be quoted to support this view. Aristotle is 
also not precise in this concern ; cf. Phys. iii. 7. 207 ; 
7.191la 10; 9. 192a 22. 


(4) This is evidently understood from what Ibn Baj. says, 


‘*the souls of the animal precede in time the substances 
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that are intelligible in term, and the intelligible subs- 
tances are most suitable for this term 3’ (fol. 22la9: 
LI gine)! yal gent! 9 mig Loieell algal! Glo, pdiT Gl gel Guill 9 
ow! Whee Sg alg GE! 
(46) Cf. zeller: Arist. ii. p. 338. 5. 
(47) Cf. Arist De An. i. 1. 403 a 16. 


(48) Cf. Arist. Met. viii. 6. ch. 28. 1024 b 3; Zel.: Aris. 1. 
p. 220 ft. 


(9) Cf. Zeller : Arist. i. p. 351. 


(°) Ibn Baj. refers to the following passage of al-Farabi’s 
Risala fi7l-‘Aql, ed. Bouyges, p. 17: WY saad! chem 3b 
} HY pian BS Sam Cp ce 9 olla wld go ge dal dim iyo pail 
ald ga gell Mem 
This passage obviously indicates that the “ intelligible 
being’ is different from the material being. Ibn Baj. 
makes the matter more clear when he describes that the 
common sense does not exist in itself, but after having 
been perceived it becomes a definite thing and an ex- 
istent of the universe ; (cf. fol. 220 b: (dol (by Lil fab 
clr ga ge yd aati gg ue) 9 SIS had OS sited aoe! 345 soli 
Sane GH SI 9 lll clogage daly adllglinn LS glo Qual ISI 9 
gad Wjkde ES fails slo po gucrdt Tne de gual ls egw ad dy 
“allel! § wuld ge gellual jbo 
(1) Cf. Text, Fol. 153A, Damascus, p 92. 
(2) Cf. Arist. Met. 1010 a 15; Phys. viii. 3. 253 b 9 sqq. 
(3) Cf. Text, Fol. 148A, Damascus, pp. 70 & 71. 


(54) Different grades of existence have claborately been discus- 
sed by Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi, a friend and contem- 
porary of Ibn Baj., m his Kitub al-Hada’ig , in the end 
of his discussion he mentions ‘‘the far and the near 
grades of existence’, vide al-Andalus, vol. v. 1940, 
p. 64.5 


(55) Cf. Arist, Phys. iit. 4. 204 b 32. 
(6) See note Ch. ii. 54. 
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(61) 
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(6) 
(6) 
(©) 
(67) 
(58) 
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(7) 
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As explained by Ibn al-Sid in his Hada’iq (al-Andalus. 

vol. v. 1940 p. 65. 8) the first existent generated by God 

is the nine existents called al-Thawani (the secondary 

beings) and “‘the intellect abstracted from matter’’. These 

are followed in existence by the ‘ intellect > entrusted to 

with the world of the elements and is called ‘* The Active 

Intellect ’, like the thawani, it is abstracted from matter 

and has been regarded as the tenth stage 

Cf. Ibn Baj. fol. 54.4: 3,20 Realy § ho LS ail Gl gant Lily 
~- guts Sab 

That is, this faculty of sense-perception does not origin- 

ate by necessity, but sensation and imagination originate 

for the sake of the rcasoning faculty. 

Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 73. 16. Hyd, 

p. 67. 

Cf. Text. infra, Fol. 164A, Damascus, p. 145. 

Cf. Text supra, Fol. 147B, Damascus, p. 69. 

cf. Arist. De An. ii. 5.417a63; 417 a12,’ 22 sqq; 

also Ibn Rushd : Talkhisu al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 20. 2, 

Hyd. 17. 

Cf. Arist. De ‘An. 11. 5.417 a 30;b19, 30; 418 al; 

Ibn Rushd, Nafs. p. 20. 

Cf. Ibn Rushd, Nafs, Ahwani, p. 25 Hyd. p. 22. 10. 

See Text supra, Fol. 143A, Damascus, p.45. note 6 (ch. IT). 

Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 5. 416 b 33; De Somno. i. 454 a 9. 


See Text, Fol. 147B, Damascus, p. 69. 


See Text, Fol. 146 A & B, Damascus, pp. 63, 64. 
Cf. Ibn Rushd, T. al-Nafs, Ahwani. p. 21. 2, Hyd. p. 17- 


18. 


Cf. Ibn Rushd, _ re p. 73. 16, Hyd. p. 68. 
19. 

Ibid 9 99 93 Pp. 74. I, Hyd. p. 69 
5. 


See Text, Fol. 146B, Damascus, p. 65, 
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This specific form which moves the species is, as des- 
cribed by Ibn Baj. in Tadbir, p. 68, called nature or the 
like. Fora thirsty person, for example, finds in his soul 
a spiritual form of water, and a hungry man, that of food, 
and soon. That whichis like nature, e. g. the lover 
finds the form of the beloved. 
ze Text, Fol. 146B, Damascus, p. 64. 
Cf. Text, Fol. 147B & 153A, Damascus, pp. 70 and 95, 
respectively. 
A similar argument has been used by Ibn Baj. for the 
problem whether ° spiritual forms” can exist separately 
from bodies. He holds that they cannot exist as separ- 
able, otherwise many absurditics would follow—one 
of their is the existence of the definite individuals 
before their existence, see fol. 221a & b: cl) ee 94/9 
SIM gg Lolnsl yp ga yl Lal Capel eal pp As jlin (Tzile 9 Il pal 
Bdge ge HI gli Lda! 9 her ¢ plocl , LgigS 9 clue Yl rot 
LeleVl jolted! a529 58 9 1. 8ytS ule. Lay! KIS ce est F5jlt 
oS Yld 59 9% 9 pps be esd CT gd SI em Gal seVl odm GY AF, 
Ned gm 9 bd 
Cf. Zeller : Arist. ii. p. 58. 6; (De An. ii. 5. init.) 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 5. 416 b 33 ; 417 a 13. 
Cf. Arist. De Motu. 703 a25; De Caelo. 269 a 2, 29. 
Ibn Baj. Fol. 94 b: 45g olwdwyl ste Le we shu! JU 
Ol grllere gio 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 93 b 2 GuS3 UaVl 2 28 Gu SU El sil 
ce ed UE Lg Jal srlett 9 Sypatl Ge 5% 9 wlth 
FP 9 odd Ceo uns wl AJ “Le! a) Litcell 3 ge 9 lui! 
“Lagwile bog ol 9 dh bls! clo! 9 clas Yl ss gg ebacy! 
Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Cor. i. 5. 322 a 32. 
In al-’Athar fol. 68 b, Ibn Baj., however, explains that 
all that is compound is composed of the four elements. 
Composition takes place sometimes by way of 3s 
(exceeding into each other) and sometimes by way of 5 
mixing, : Gey ds ends) OW. 9 Sey! buble God OT KB OF 9 
‘ede Bagh SS Gg IF 9 Zales 
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Cf. Arist. De Gen. et Cor. i. 6. 322 b 10. 
Cf. Arist. ibid. ; i. 10. 328 b 15-25. 
Cf. Arist. Meteo. iv. 2. 379 b 12; ‘ 25-30; 380 a5, 11 sq. 
Cf. Arist. Meteo. iv. 2. 379 b 8. 
Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 82 b:; 45 jd. LaYowe 9 Jair 9 Yell 1 9 
ree) 9 aalo aS 53 Lagie J! & SUM 8) Ie Olslar. ng 
9 Yad 9 bE! 4 Ss SF og ples Se G52 Y Udi 9 Yoill 
Cf. Arist. De Gen., et Cor. i. 6. 322 b 22 sq; 10. 327b 
23 sq. 
Ibn Baj. differentiates between the terms 5») generation, 
and gls-!, mixing, Generation is caused either by one 
element or by many elements, and that by decomposing 
the capacity of that element or of either. In mixing, 
however, the powers of the elements remain in actuality 
but, because their extremes having been decomposed, 
they develop into an intermediary power which mixes 
them as long as they are in mutual contact. Thus they 
produced a new being, a different form, or many forms 
corresponding to the different sorts of combination and 
alteration followed by different kinds of gencration: 
vide Fol. 76 b> quill Gye SOI C9 | ute! Gyo gd GSE OK GI 
gabe Ade MW y25 UG oyu pula! aio ghey Le al! ndbal GU 
Legis gy Wi ttl cp Ll 9 slant oy gS LS 3 dF LT UWI 
Shanty okra! ded 131 SUS 9 NI OLS BAF LT jo! ywtbal 
amg GN pals 6 lead 9 LUT crbd 131 Lil 9 glee dal Soi 
Aver) (ylalase. Lol, CRIS 9 Naw 9X0 LS. 3 9 Lged oe go Dolls 
ode 3 idees cl epe 5 (Sz! Syme 9 gel Id gman Legic Auer SS 
AA Ce yd Ugetd Dhar Ge 9 pds BptT 5 go 
Cf. Arist. Meteo. iii. 6. 378 a 18 sq. 
See Text, Fol. 152 B, Damascus, p. 91. 
Cf. Arist. Meteo. iv. 10, 388 a 13 sq. 
Cf. Arist. Ibid. 1. 397 b 5. 
See Text, Fol. 147 B, Damascus, 69 : p.Arist. Met. ix. 
1050 a 15. 


For matter in every body necessarily needs a form for its 
existence ; vide Text, Fol. 147 B, Damascus, p. 68. 
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Form thus suffers change necessarily by accident ; vide 
Text, Fol. 147 B, Damascus, p. 68. 

For matter itself is the essence or substratum of the 
form. 

These material states have obviously been alluded to by 
Aristotle in the following : Meteo. iv. 2. 379 b 12: ‘‘ the 
concoction is due to heat; its species are ripening, boil- 
ing, broiling ...”’; ibid, ‘ 25 : ‘‘ In some cases of concoc- 
tion the end of the process is the nature of the thing— 
nature, that is, in the sense of the formal cause and 
essence,...”. 

Aristotle nowhere in Phys. VIII says that the mover 
cannot be without circular movement. But he establishes 
an infinite motion that is single and continuous, and 
maintains that this motion is rotatory motion; see Phys. 
VII, p. 8. 


_ Referring to the continuous motion Ibn Baj. 
in his commentary on the eighth chapter of the Physics, 
fol. 63b, explains that some sort of this motion is avail- 
able in the heavenly motion, and that this motion is 
accidental and is caused by something else ; ,! 45 pel) 
ii dest odm de) GI YI Ug Gam TU! WE ade F ghey! le Shy 

(oF oe oll BT pl gag HglewdIOS yall 
Cf. Arist. De Caelo. i. 2.269 a 7. 
Cf. Arist. Meteo. iv. 2.379 b 18. 
Cf. Arist. De Gen. An. ii. 3736 b 22 sq.; 73729; Phys. 
vii 3. 247 b I; De An. i. 3.407 a 33. 
Otherwise, matter is ‘‘ merely unrealised form, in the 
potentiality of which form is the actuality, see Zeller : 
Arist. ii. p. 339. 
Text, Fol. 149 B, Damascus, p. 79. 


‘Change’, Ibn Baj. says, “‘ is always followed by change, 
since ‘this change’, for instance, descends on the sup- 
posed change fol. 64a: jf! Iba Usa SI tl ate pil 
wR bagel BT i, aa yiell RUIN jt 
fol. 57a: € 54) 3 gs pats Cf. Arist. Phys. viii 2.252 b 9. 
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(10) 


(iit) 
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Arist. says everything that changes must be divisible ; 
see Phys. vi. 4.234 b 10. 


Cf. Text, Fol. 147 B, Damascus, p. 70. 


See Text, Fol. 149 A, Damascus, p. 76. 

See Text, Fol. 143 A, Damascus, p. 45. 

See Text, Fol. 146 A, and 150 B, Damascus, p. 63 & 
83, respectively. 


See Text, Fol. 150 B, Damascus, p. 83. 

Ibn Sina, however describes the distinction between ¢, 5o/! 

and _J/I as follows : (Shifa’, Fol. 182 b I) sl oy» ais 
Fae a tl shed By ge url LT ge gor OL 


Ibn Sina explains apprehension precisely as follows: 
‘- It seems that every apprehension is to grasp the form 
of the apprehensible in a certain manner. Now if appre- 
hension is concerned with a material thing, then it 1s 
to grasp its form separately from matter, But the 
kinds of separation are various and of different grades. 
For the immattered form, due to its matter, suffers states 
and attributes that essentially do not belong to the form 
in so far as it is ‘that definite form’. Sometimes, there- 
fore, form is separated from matter but remains in con- 
tact with all or some of these conditions ; sometimes it 
is completely separated — this is so by separating form 
from matter as well as from the attributes that it 
acquires through the matter. See Shifa, Fol. 163b9: 
SLY! oye get CS gdell Byg0 Jal lye USIP Ge Ot Ante 
Soll Ge Sr yee ATypo Jd Iygi Gob LY If UI o¥! OF GU 
Spall LI glide Ugly 9, Atiltbes pel Glo! Gf YI. be lay pel 
ce EID, MQ) me! a gntg i gel Sot me be set Aol 
SS Qe les sald! ge Es gh SI Typall KU als Ago 
aye Ol S39 Les & WI Gy BUF 9 byte af LS Sy rhell 

» BLT See ope Le) A al gill yey Bol! 
That is, things are from the mover or they are caused by 
the mover. Ibn Baj. perhaps refers to what he has said 
that the art proceeds from the mover (cf. Text, Fol. 139 A), 
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(116) 
(117) 
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or to what he has explained about the function of the 
moving faculty that it makes essentially something from 
its own species and accidentally something else (cf. Text, 
Fol. 144 B, Damascus, p. 53), however, in either case 
things are caused by the moving faculty. But in this book 
he never says in so many words that things are caused by 
the mover. 


Obviously [bn Bajjahreferstothe beginning of this chapter 
where he explains that matter is actually neither separa- 
able from form, nor can form in a definite body be 
actually separated from matter (cf. Text, Fol. 140 A). 

Cf. Text, Fol. 143 A, Damascus, p. 44. 


In the philosophical terminology Riahani, an adjective 
from Riih, indicates substances that are, therefore, forms 
of bodies and not bodies; this term is not pure Arabic 
and has come into use in Arabic in a group of words 
that is used against the usual form, since according to 
the Arabic syntax the usual form, would be Riiht ; cf. 
Tadbir ed. Asin, p. 18. 

Ibn Rushd describes ‘sensitive forms’ as divisible with 
the division of the matter, in the sense that through it 
‘the mixing forms’ are divided, and hence, they can 
receive to contraries together, the small and the big in 
one and the same state; see T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, 
p. 74.6 Hyd. p. 69.10. 


See note 18, Chapter IV. 
Cf. Arist. Phys., vi. 4 234 b 10. 


Cf. Arist. DE An., ii. 7.418 a 15 sq.; I’bn Rushd: T. al- 
Nafs, p. 27, Hyd p. 23. 


Cf. Arist. De Gen. An. i. 23. 731 a 30. sq. 
See Text, Fol. 150 A, Damascus, p. 80. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DISCOURSE ON SIGHT 


In this chapter Ibn Bajjah describes the soul as the first 
entelechy and designates vision as the first entelechy of the eye. 
The soul of vision is located in the vitreous humour in the 
eye and perceives colour, its first sensible. 

Colour can be perceived only through the medium of air 
which serves the eye through light alone, for in darkness colour 
exists potentially. 


That which gives light is illuminating per prius et posterius-per 
prius as e.g. the sun and fire, per posterius as e.g. the moon and 
transparent bodies. Light is the sensation in the air caused by 
the presence of a body, and it makes the transparent body visible. 


Thus, the illuminating hasa relation and position to the 
transparent, each part of the illuminating having a relation to 
each part of the transparent. 

Colour moves the transparent only in so far as it is received. 
Since colour possesses shape, sight perceives shape, length and all 
that is necessary for colour. As causes are either essential or 
accidental, the objects of vision are either essential or accidental. 

(1) See Ar. Text, Fol. 139 B, 140 A, Damascus, p. 28. 

(2) Aristotle explains that everything is said to be what it 
really is in virtue primarily of its form, and only 
secondarily in virtue of its matter; cf. De An. 11.2. 414 
a 9-13; also see note 38 (Chap. D. 

(3) Foriron perse is not diaphanous. It becomes mirror 
only after being polished. 

(‘) That an embryo has vegetative soul is clear from the 
following words of Ibn Baj. (Fol. 216 b/Risalat al-Ittisal, 
Al-Andalus, vol. vii. 1942 p. 12); owl gb pl 3 SUS 9 

gh 9 GEL aH LSI Vol Glet: aE ea J! ale (5 gta 

(5) See Ar. Text, Fol. 155 A, Damascus, p. 99. 

(6) Cf. Arist. Meteo. iv. 12. 390a10; De An. ii. 1. 412 b 
12-21 ; 8. 420 b 1 ; De Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 735 a 8. 
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(7) Ibn Baj. perhaps rightly assigns the faculty of vision to 


(8) 
(?) 


(79) 


(11) 


the vitreous humour inasmuch as the vitreous humour has 
been regarded by Greek Physicians as the organ of vision 
(see Meyerhof : Ten treatises on the Eye ascribed to 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, p. 120, 2dseel Ligh yl fo 9 pal UI bls 
Ibn Sina locates this faculty in the concave nerve (see 
F. Rahman: Avicenna’s Psychology (MS.), p. 6; also 
Shifa, Bodl. Poc. 125, fol. 160 b: tu 355 @ 9 parll gies 
CUS ge Redd! “argh yg Qe be dyg0 OF pal Mi gral Luoallg 
» Chun! 

But Hunayn explains, the capacity of vision flows 
from the brain through the concave nerve ; cf. ,20! Jus 
CP gedell Goel g oY ed, Meyerhof under the title 
‘Ten treatises on the Eye of Hunayn, p. 120: is5! 9 
2M gree Spas! 3 Esl Sratt gil, pol 

Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 7. 419a 13; 11. 423 b 20. 

Aristotle does not say that air serves the eye, but he says 
that air and water are transparent because they contain 
acertain substance—the activity of this substance being 
light. Light is as it were the proper colour of what is 
transparent. Cf. De An. ii. 7. 418 b 1-12. 


Aristotle describes the arising of a variety of colours 
when the sun is beheld through fog or cloud of smoke, 
as though in itself it appears white but takes a crimson 
hue ; cf. De Sensu, 3. 440 a 7. 

Ibn Rushd is very near to Ibn Baj. in his expression ; cf. 
T. K. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 33, Hyd. p. 29. 

Ibn Rushd obviously follows Ibn Baj. in dividing the 
illuminant into two, per prius et posterius ; cf. T.K. al- 
Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 31, Hyd. p. 27. Aristotle, however, 
is not clear about this division, but refers to the influ- 
ence of fire or ‘‘ something resembling ‘ the uppermost 
body’ ”’. Perhaps this ‘‘ uppermost body ”’ has been ex- 
pressed by Ibn Rushd in the phrase ..¢/Y! eI, and, as 
quoted by Ahwani in his ft. note, by Thomas Acquinas 
as ‘‘corpori coclesti’’. Ibn Bajjah makes this expression 
quite clear when he uses uw/!; cf. De An. ii. 7. 418 b 12. 
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Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 7. 419a3. In his expression Ibn 
Rushd is very near to Ibn Baj., see T. K. al-Nafs, ed. 
Ahwani, p. 31, Hyd. 27. 


Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 7. 419 a 1-5; Ibn Rushd : T. Nafs, ed. 
Ahwani, p. 32, Hyd. 27. 

Aristotle discusses the causes of ‘ Shooting-stars ’, the 
phenomena of combustion, and the nature of comets 
and the milky-way ‘ in Meteorology, i. 5-6. 342 b 22 sq. 


Cf. Arist. De Gen. An. ili. 11. 761 b 20. 


This hemistich belongs to a panegyric composed by Aba 
Nuwas in praise of the famous bermekide vizir Ja‘far 
Ibn Yahya. The complete verse is as follows : 

Jgllly igh SEU ai oe ag dhe CULL GUI apo 

see K. al-Wuzara’ wal-Kuttab by Aba Abdullah Muham- 
mad Ibn Abdrus al-Jahshayari, ed. Mustafa al-Saqqa, 
Ibrahim al-Abyari and Abdul Hafiz Chalbi, 1938, Egypt. 
p. 215. 


Probably a work of Ibn Bajjah on Mathematics apparently 
lost. 
Ibn Bajjah tries to explain his phrase J @:G in Sama‘,Fol. 
29 b. ‘‘ the change that occurs in ‘ relations’ is not 
change, but is a necessary consequence of change, and 
hence, it exists in the ‘ now’ ; and similar is its passing 
away "5 SITs GY g oy SUE gett Qt omit GK 
Lae Shad 
The term gY!, according to Ibn Bajjah means the end of 
motion ; cf. fol. 29 a: 25 jdt gate ge GUIGY! gi. But it 
also indicatees the end of rest and the beginning of 
motion, or the end of motion and the beginning of rest ; 
vide fol. 29 b 2 Us 3 IT yal) Mle 9 GS | Lal ga gl Gy! 
: Cy grou | "dno 9 5° oe! 
This is obviously based on the Aristotelian statement that 
the positions and the character of the motion of ani- 
mals are ‘abnormal’; see Phys. viii. 4. 254 b 23. 
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Ibn Bajjah perhaps refers to some of his independent dis- 
course on the reflection of light which is lost. He does 
not discuss this problem in K. al-Nafs. 


Cf. Arist. De Sensu iii. 440 b 1-18; 439b 11; De An. 
li. 7.419 a 14. 


Arist. refers to Democritus’ viewin his De An. ii. 7. 419a 15. 
Arist. De An. ii. 7. 419 a 9. 

Ibid; 419 a 21; also Text, Fol. 155 B, Damascus, p. 102. 
LI! plural of s¢,!, mirror. 

Cf. Ar. Text, Fol. 154 A, Damascus, p. 97. 
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CHAPTER V 


DISCOURSE ON HEARING 


The faculty of hearing is the entelechy of the sense of hearing 
and its function is to apprehend the reverberating impression 
caused in the air by the impact of two bodies mutually impinging 
upon each other. This being so, the tmpinging bodies must be 
hard enough to produce sound. 

When the air in the ear-hole reverberates immensely so much 
so that the sound caused by one impact lasts long till the next 
impact takes place, the sound turns into a musical note. 


Since air is the first recipient of sound, the impinging and the 
impinged bodies are perceived accidentally, and hence, error 
occurs in this sense. 

Some bodies produce sound — these bodies possess soul and 
an organ for making sound — and some do not produce sound and 
possess no soul. 

Since sense-perception concerns ‘“‘the form’ of the sensible, 
the sense of hearing concerns the form that is in air and water 
and does not care for shape, and the like, that does not constitute 
sound. 

(‘) Sound, according to Aristotle, may mean either (a) actual 
or (b) potential sound. Actual sound is generated by an 
impact, and so there must be a body impinging anda 
body impinged upon ; what sounds does so by striking 
against something else; cf. Arist. De An. ii. 8. 419 b 5- 13. 

(7) The equivalent of +, in this concern is not found in the 
works of Aristotle who, however, says, ‘“‘not all bodies 
can by impact on one another produce sound; impact on 
wool makes no sound, while the impact on bronze or any 
body which is smooth and hollow does’. Cf. De An. ii. 
8. 419 b 14-15. 

(3) Cf. Arist. De An. 8,419 b 23; Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, 
Ahwani, p. 35. 


(4) Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 8. 419b 18-20. 
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i. e. sound is an impression which is set in motion by the 
the air in which the impression takes place. 


Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 8. 419 b 26; 420 a 4. 


In his Kitab al-Nafs Ibn Baj. does not precisely say that 
the eye commits mistakes. 


Arist. De An. il, 8. 420 b 5. 


Aristotle mentions the sound caused accidentally by 
saying: ** The fish, like those in the Achelous, which are 
said to have voice, really make the sounds with their gills 
or some similar organ’’, (De An. ii. 8. 420 b 11). 

Ibn Bajjah seems to have differed from Aristotle when he 
explains that the sound made by such animal as cricket 
is due to the coming out of the air. Nevertheless, he 
agrees with Aristotle in so far as respiration is concerned, 
inasmuch as ‘breathing out’ prercquisites ‘breathing in’. 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 8.420 b 15; also Hist. An. iv. 9, 
535 a 27-536 b 24, where the cricket or cicada has becn 
mentioned. Ibn Rushd follows Ibn Bajjah; see T. 
al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 38. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DISCOURSE ON SMELL 


The sense of smell is located in the nose; and it apprehends 
the “form” of the ebject of smell. 

The first Object of smell is odour which is essentially in every 
mixed body. 

This sense is strong in the animals and weak in man. Those 
animals that possess lungs do not smellunless they breathe, for 
this sense has a covering which is withdrawn when “inhaling” 
takes place. 

Since ‘‘mixing’”® prerequisites ‘“‘broiling’’ which is caused by 
con-natural heat when it acts in moist and dry bodies, smell] prere- 
quisites a second mixing in course of which the wet washes the 
qualitative dry. 


Some odorous things are manifest in scent and smell without 
fire or heat, e.g.musk, others are not so and require heat, e.g. the 
aromatic woed, and red arsenic. 


This sense does not apprehend any quality of the object of 
smell without flavour. 

(‘) This work of Alexander of Aphrodisias was rendered 

into Arabic by Abu ‘Uthman-al-Dimashgi, A unique MS. 
exists :in the Escurial Library No. 794 (vide Casiri: 
Bibliotheca Arabic-Hispana Escurialensis, vol. I. p. 242, 
Foll. 69b-7Ia). I tried to get the photostats of the MS. 
but was refused on the plea that Father Morata is 
working on it. 
But here Ibn Baj. refers to one of his own writings 
containing, she! sly Je 9 do ool 9 Goll § suey! WL? 
included in the Berlin MS which is now lost; see 
Ahlwardt: Die Handschriften,... vol. iv. No. 5060. 


(2) This view is obviously supported by Ibn Rushd, cf. T, 
al-Nafs. ed. Ahwani. p. 39, Hyd. p. 34. 
(3) Cf. Arist. De Sensu, 5.443b24 sq. ; 444bI-14; °30-445a. 
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Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 9.421a 9. 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 7.419b I. 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 8.420b 23; De Sensu, 5.444b1 sq. 


This is the case with all other senses that they do not 
perceive what isinimmediate contact withthe organ ofsense. 
See De An. ul. 9.421b 14-19; also K. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, 
p. 151. 1f also Pers. MS Fol. 47 a 20 : 451) Sus lam gyal 9 
BEL3 Glee Nye 3 U ety of a ath Gate A pryh cies 
we 9 let od hy we Ope Ca Lb 3 legen 
jam yo! 9 My A dp com Aimy  |y Leds Jam pd os aS” 
Sap Sl 9 ade NT Gl Shot ae Be Go yp oains jill 

eld ol se to te Glee lb Ly by 

For Aristotle it remains a problem whether there is such 
‘curtain’ or covering which is drawn back in inhalation. 
He thinks that probably the organ of smell has :something 
like covering just as man’s eyes have in the eyelids a 
kind of shelter or envelope, (De An. ii. 9.421 b 29-422a 4). 
Ibn Bajjah however categorically states that it has a curtain. 
This is perhaps for the fact that Aristotle in the De Sensu 
(5.444b 21-25) says “‘when the creatures which respire are 
respiring the current of breath removes something that is 
laid like a lid upon the organ proper; while in creatures 
which do not respire this is always off’’. See also K.al- 
Nafs, Ahwani, p. 150 and the Pers. MS. Fol. 47a: Ul 5 
OS 39 ghee BIT “eV Jil ds AT oly AF Glygile Soo 
9 BES ANT SL Gly Game ff yl GL ty tye a 

2 ALLER faith aS Ra dd ail gh steam 9 alin 

Cf. Arist. De Sensu, 5.443a 21-30. 

Vide Text, Fol. 157 B, Damascus, p. 113. 

Aristotle explains the object of smell in De Sensu, 5.443a 7. 


Cf. Arist. De Sensu, 5.443al; ‘b3; 445a 14; also 4.44IbI8. 
Cf. Arist. Ibid. 4.441b 18; 5.443 b 16. 


In his expression Ibn Rushd follows Ibn Baj. cf. T. al- 
Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 40, Hyd. p. 34. 
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Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 40 Hyd. p. 34 
34; for (4:-/!) and (0! see K.al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 150; 
Pers. MS. fol. 4726: 9 252 g>9 Bilge AT awl glam” ole 92 um 9 
aig MS Wa dase oo 3! ly Bog A silo 9 oye U9 alee b 
ee gel cle g2 by cat gd ches 9 AT esild eam aT rie 6g Sly sno 69 


Also known as .o¥-/l>52!, cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. 
Ahwani, p. 40. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DISCOURSE ON TASTE 


Taste arises when the concoction of moist and dry _ bodies 
takes place. It is, therefore, neither in wet nor in dry object itself. 
Moisture is essential for the sense of taste— it is supplied by the 


uvula. 


This sense is necessary for the animals and is possessed by all 
except those animals that have shells or are spongelike which em- 
ploy the sense of touch instead. 


This sense perceives flavour only and no other quality oi 


e 


the object of taste. 


(*) 
(?) 


(@) 
(*) 


@) 
(6) 


Cf. Ar. Text, Fol. 159 A, Damascus, p. 118. 

Aristotle says that ‘‘the flavoured and tasteable body is 
suspended in a liquid matter” ; cf. De An. it. 10. 422 a 10. 

Cf. Arist. De AN. ii. 10. 422a 18. 

Cf. T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 41. 
Iba Rushd holds that the sense of taste, too, requires a 
medium which is to be found in ‘fluid substance’, and 
he urges against Alexander of Aphroditsias, who denies it, 
at some length and refers to Ibn Bajjah and Themistius. 
T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 41. 


Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 11. 422b8. 
Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 12. 434 b 10-24; De Sense, 1.436b 13. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DISCOURSE ON TOUCH 


Touch is the faculty of perceiving the tangible body. Opinions 
differ whether it is a single faculty or many faculties in one 
substratum. 


It is spread all over the body, and has no particular organ, 
its location being in flesh or the like. No animal is devoid of touch. 


Since every sensation is capable of receiving contraries, touch 
also receives, and hence, it is moderately warm, cold, moist and dry. 

Touch is possible through more than one medium which may 
not be natural. Whether it is flesh or in flesh is not clear, but it 
is connected with flesh. 


Besides the five senses enumerated above there is no other 
sense. 

(1) Ibn Bajjah is more clear in K. al-Hayawan, Fol. 95b ; 
where he says : jbel ge pull GU. sy ST Slo! ail ay obs WB welll 9 

OT sual g 368 ode 9 cll 9 hell 9 wll 9 Gb 9 sll 9» 

Lhe 9 ol pee (fol. 96.a) Sym by 9 rll ed Bala ye 51 ol 

crmel Gli GE SIM 9 ob ag lie, Le 251 resell elise ucell 

Via se V9 pee Yd 9 Ta MIG Gl gel rlee Gye lene 

¢ Matt hy 55s V9 uy gli 

In De An. ii. 11.422 b 18, Aristotle mentions this view 

and says ‘‘ if touch is not a single sense buta group of 
senses, there must be several kinds of what is tangible.”’ 


(7) Ibn Bajjah explains clearly as follows : (Fol. 95 a) ssi! oda 4 
9 rel dell 9 yo Garlf rye & goge LW cued (Gantt 597s!) 
Ay Me ys 9 AB Saeed § Lal laded Gy peel GSYI Od 
(3) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol 96 a 2U! 9 Gul clacy fold ga Le ars Gurll 9 
Lol 9 5 pd gerd § ITB A ged BS Ste guad auld pgs Le of goat! 
CHM! lg © 1 de GS OF 

Arist. De An. ii. 11. 422 b 20; 423 a 13. 


(4) That the skin is not the first percipient, Ibn Bajjah argues, 
is clear by the fact that sensation in flesh without skin 
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is stronger than the sensation in flesh covered with skin; 
(fol. 96 a): wd SILI 9 JoYl bell ail a, or ai CG LSY! aed 
Me 9 cyan LE SST Moelt 5.99 aren orl GY yay SSS) Ua! eel 

ale 


(6) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 87a: (Sus! pluct) oda ge solo Gl 
Balie! elunY! mith Ld 9 duit: 59 20 SIS 9 ur gabe om ~~ 
SOG Ly Wad Gh gb bibl dt ol cub b oy biledloumd 
carb I 9 sly 9 shell S588 Ugly G25 Gt le Lganity Late Cony 
Pubs aud ER ol ele Me 9 Boga 50 Qh Le genrns y gel url y 
Sam cy Aygo 9 ome pl GI 9 Jala Egdee 9 lel Si & le J 
dol fF taal! plan! Elsi 59 , leis selg cod ga le ga 
Mate ee goes Y & YI ode fy GUL Boyd as Lge 
Aris. De An. ii. II. 423 b 27. 
(6) Cf. Arist. De An.ii. II. 424 a 7. 
(7) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 46, Hyd. p. 40. 


(8) Ibn Sina, in the same way, describes this sense (touch) in 
al-Shifa, fol. 166 a. ‘It seems’’, he says, “that the 
faculties of touch are many—every one of them character- 
ising a particular contrariety—so that what perceives the 
contrariety between ‘ heavy ’ and ‘ light’ is other than 
what perceivs the contrariety between ‘hot’ and ‘ cold’. 
Since these are primary actions of sense-perception, every 
kind of these must have a particular faculty; but sinoe 
these faculties are spread equally over all organs, they are 
assumed to be a_ single faculty’: (69) GN Gl! ate 9 
BILAIT ay OT yds be fy Hyd SLA. otter lain dal gh BT G5 GF Cal! 
9 NN oe HI Pb}edt a OT gd ye Ciel 9 Cy ul 
Laie ute J yp G) ere, er 9 Sal hail ode bil, > styl 
eo Ta gly GY YI eer geet! LY ogi! ode Gy! YI ole 245 

eal ed 

(9) This is in opposition to what Aristotle says in De Sensu, 
6. 445 b 12: see also De An. ii. 7. 418 b 27-30. 


(0) Cf. Arist. De Sensu, vi. 446 a 21. 
(1!) Aristotle raises this question in De An. ii. 11. 422 b 23. 
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(2) Cf. K. al-Nafs, ed, Ahwani, p. 153; Pers. MS fol. 47 b 19: 


(") 


(4) 


(5) 
("6) 


(77) 


ode 9g Ng GM Uh stg ceiles I Ge gebe Gael dele CHT Ol ge 
S991 Sz 9 Pye 9zF ly aed gd TI OT 95 ee Gn 9 Oe 
Obes Ghd 392 GT cued 9 Sie lee gla 9K yo Ly (Sie Cay 
9 cows ghee 357 Sil gee baw gts GT Gee une, I Ele 5 
aS 3 yl al jan Lym lb 51 wo Glgt ass] oe 35° wd aoeil 

ctl gS tbe) gw aT St gm aS WLS oda gs aw gd 5° 
Ibn Rushd is more clearand like Ibn Bajjah refers to 
Themistius, see T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 50, Hyd. p. 45. 


Cf. Ibn Baj. fol. 96 a: 9 , ell (Ss wear! ol sels bo je 


eral 9 652 HI asa vl pb ga etl ja... ghey 


Arist. Hist. An. i. 489 a 24. 
Cf. Arist. Hist. An. 1. 3.489 a18:; De Part. An. ii. I. 


647 a 15; De An. iii. 13. 435 a 20. 
Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 47, Hyd. p. 41. 


Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 56,, Hyd. p. 


SI. 


Cf. Arist. De An. ili. 1. 424 b 24; Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, 
Ahwani, p. 58, Hyd. p. 53. 
Cf. Ibn Baj. fol. 110 b: gee Vseg Cl ga YY! 9 
SUIS 9 UT gt badd ose! La pad! GU Gasyl clacy! 
yal eljel Qree A deg BY Gloelihadl GLI! 9 ost) Qaee 
Spaz 9 GI Sh GY! w Lil dno! cl jel oi LW 9 
eljal Si Som on 89 ped pba odue Aree ple dr pirle Lede 
LT Ane 9 SThebldeyl El gil sue UTL® GK Gl 3F1 ail 
les G6 be Mealy eljeYl Elgil suc Geode gs Guill cljol 
GAT hI Gail (98 aed GLY! 9. Lil gee MEd Lee Ob Ie ot ge 
ON As 975 com LS Ladd sh” gl, cde g ge ey yattr Col ad 9 
ELacYI ge E gi GWE SF GG! B97 Gow GK UT Gorta, 
Ye | POLE on ue? A> ey 
Arist. Hist. An.i.2 . 488b30; 486 b I8: Ibn Rushd T. al- 


Nafs, Ahwani, p. 58, Hyd. p. 53. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ON COMMON SENSE 


The five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch—are 
the five faculties of a single sense, viz., the common sense. The 
common sense plays the part of matter through which the forms of 
things become perceptible. It is through this common sense that 
a man judges and distinguishes different states of the perceptible 
and realises that every particle of an apple, for example, possesses 
taste, smell, colour, warmth or cold, for this faculty preserves the 
impressions of the sensibles which enable the five senses to appre- 
hend the sensibles. 

Besides its being the form of the innate heat, the common 
sense is the entelechy of the whole body, and hence, it is called 
soul. By becoming identical with different organs it becomes a 
form of the organised body, since this form is not in the body, 
and may be compared with the captain in the boat. 


And also this faculty supplies matter for the faculty of 

imagination. 

Now it is clear that the five senses and the common sense 

are the entelechies of the body and are, therefore, souls. 

() Cf. Arist. De An. iii 2.4 b 11-22; Ibn Rushd: al- 
Nafs, ed. Ahwani. p. 54, Hyd. p. 48. Ibn Sina also 
describes the common sense as a facultyto which all 
sensibles proceed; cf. Shifa, Fol. 182 a. Uf simell wullUy 

Leh wale gare! Ll gals el 3 gl gm 

(2) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 55, Hyd. p. 49. 


(3) Ibn Rushd says that this example has been customarily 
used by the philosophers, Aristotle and his commenta- 
tors, ; cf. T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 55, Hyd. p. 49. 

(4) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs. Ahwani, p. 54. 

(5) Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 2. 426 b 10; Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, 
Ahawani, p. 54. 

(6) Cf. Ibn Rushd ; T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 54. Probably the 
first scholar to use this example is Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, 
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(7) The same argument is found in 1bn Sina, see Shifa, Fol. 


182 a 32 GE WS pw getells Goll yd sal y 395 OS ely) ails 
TINS We ud ait GUT gin gaed Gt Ld 


(8) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 63, Hyd. 58. 


(9) The soul in the body is like the captain in the boat. For 


(10) 


(1) 


the captain in the boat is a separable form ; cf. Ibn 
Baj. Fol. 60a: Gu yNGU > Sytdl g Gh y © Gaol dont Gl 
As3 lin UGH! By godtigind! 3 


Cf. Arist. De An. i. 3. 406 a 6; ii. 1. 413 a 9. 


Cf. Text, Fol. 155 A, Damascus, p. 100 


wie 
° 


In al-Hayawan, fol. 95 b, Ibn Baj. says that sense-per- 
ception is separable from motion in expression as matter 
is separable from form in the expression that describes 
its nature in relation to its causes which give rise 
to it, while it isin form; (USU HL IS pel ge 3 QU 
Ug) Xo gdell ln (ao Le dy gate cll UL Sy gall oe Janell 3 yi 
(Led 2 3 
e. when a body is present to the common sense it has a 
faculty, the common sense being the matter for the faculty 
and the faculty form for the common sense. 
Cf. Ibn Sina, Shifa, fol. 180 a 18: ‘*‘ Common sense 
perceives the form but does not preserve it (this opposes 
Ibn Buj. see Text, Damascus, p. 129.); the faculty of imagi- 
nation, preserves it. The reason is that the soul which pos- 
sesses the common sense keeps the form impressed from 
outside as long as the relation between the soul and the 
object of sight lasts. When the object of sight disappears 
the form is effaced from it and does not last long ;°’ 
LJ Lasla Wheel soil 9° Bile Y syqol) Ls LS frill well yl 
ST srl yard Uged Caz GI SUS og ml 9 SU os 
Sew) awloly Sadin len Cre Bohl Sypall Ups tt Gil 
le ISU? sel Ae Fol Bgl port Ge 9 ley 595 doll 
(4 te Gj cet ed 9D Upc By gall creel por 
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CHAPTER X 
DISCOURSE ON THE FACULTY OF IMAGINATION 


The faculty of imagination apprehends the ‘form’ of the 
sensibles that have either perished or ceased to stimulate the 
percipient. The ancient philosophers have been in disagreement 
as to what the nature of this faculty is; some considered this fa- 
culty as sense-perception, others made it opinion, yet others came 
to the conclusion that it was a combination of opinion and sense- 
perception. But it cannot be treated as opinion, for an opinion 
is held to be true by those who form an opinion, whereas some- 
times imagination cannot be true. Perception needs presence o 
the sensible, while imagination does not, rather sometimes it deals 
with that which cannot be perceived—the faculty of imagination 
cannot, therefore, be perception either. Nor can it, for the reasons 
stated above, be a combination of opinion and sense-perception. 


This faculty is not confined to man alone and is posscssed by 
most animals ; and it is the noblest faculty in irrational animals. 


This faculty depends upon the common sense, since it needs 
sensation ; and hence it perishes with the common sense. But, 
since it is, like an end for the common sense, it is in its being, 
nobler than the common sense. 


It is through this faculty that the animals are, for example, 
moved to have progeny and look after their young ones, and their 
appetitive part is set in motion. 

It is therefore clear that the imagining faculty is an entelechy 
for a natural organised body, and is therefore soul. 


Besides the common sense and the faculty of imagination 
there cannot be a third faculty, since the existents are either 
material or abstract—that which is material is the specific body, 
and that which is abstract is the imaginative faculty which is like 
perfume in between the existents that are separated from matter 
and those that are material. 


(‘) Cf. Arist. De An, iii. 3.427 a 17; ii. 12. 424 a 18: Ibn 
Rushd : T. al-Nafs ed. Ahwani, pp. 62. 17 : 65, 15, Hyd. 
p. 57, 62. 
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(*) 


(>) 


(*) 


(2) 
(°) 


(’) 


(10) 
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Ibn Sina defines 45 , assumption, as preponderant belief, 
with the admission that the contrary may be the case: cf. 
shifa, Fol. 192 a 3: S,bIl 5 9x ‘onm ad! rood! 9 slate! gam jbl 9 
pri 
Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 3. 427 a 21. 
Ibn Sina defines .¢!5, opinion, as firm belief; Shifa, Fol. 
192 a 3. ~ Ay pS jr! slitcYl ga ol JU 
Cf. Arist. De An. tit. 3.427 b 6 ; 428 a 25: Ibn Rushd : 
T. al-Nafs, ed. Ahwani, p. 59, Hyd, p. 53: Pers. MS. 
Fol. 49 all: 
Gdghee > fam Sa 92 SUIT IT rget Clyde AF fe ly dg0e 
aw (ers? ise® ears ails 9 oli 
In the second figure of syllogism the two premises must 
be different in quale (i. e. one must be affirmative and the 
other negative), and the major premiss must be universal. 
Its conclusive classes are four—the fourth class consists 
of a negative particular minor and an affirmative universal 
major, and gives, like the third class, a negative particu- 
lar conclusion, as : some C (men) are not B (fair) ; and 
every A (European) is B ; therefore some C is not A ; or 
some imaginations cannot be verified ; all opinions can 
be verified ; therelor some imaginations are not opinion. 
cf. Arist. De An. iii. 3. 427 b 17; Ibn Rushd, T. al-Nafs 
Ahwani, 60 Hyd. 55. 
Cf. Arist. De An. ii. 5. 417 b 20—24. 
Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 3. 428 a 6, Ibn Rushd: T. al. al- 
Nafs. Ahwani, 59. 10, Hyd. 54. 5. 
Cf. Ibn Sina: Shifd, fol. 160 a12: 97 225 Medd , 225 Gad! Jail 
Led UF at Skilg . lly In Ws Lik wlls ofaellles 
XM VEIT all g Adel 9 plu! fro coll Ug bay Ugle colil geo! 
Cf. Arist. iii. 3. 428 a 11; Ibn Rushd, T. al-Nafs, p. 60, 
Hyd. p. 54. 
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(1) Cf. Tadbir, ed. Asin Palacios, P. 72: Jae! gc tags ills 
e Cplall Sule dogs Lb LUIS 9 CP PLY IMI, Slo LIN oli! 

2 pee beds! V9 Kole SE gine plac! yge Cam pmol odes 

Le) de gV 5 Koliell Kewill Ug) deg! quel Lele WY glee 45 S85 geal ge 

WY ghroll 9 Dole! 5 gall cy dao Gh _ dale) Y sia! mY 

(2) Cf. Arist. De Memoria et Remi, I. 449 b 31; 450 a 10 sq. 
The treatise De Memoria appears as the second book of the 

De Sensu et Sensato in the Arabic Compendium of Ibn 
Rushd as well, in the Arabic original and in all the MSS. 

of its Hebrew translation which have been examined ; cf. 
Averroes Cordubensis Compendia Librorum Aristotelis 

qui Parva Naturalia Vocuntur edd. Shields-Blumberg 

(The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge MSS., 


1949), p. 47. 
(13) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 64. 13, Hyd., p. 
59. 


(4) Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 2. 459 b 8-9 ; 460b 1 ; Ibn Rushd: 
T. Nafs, 63. 


(5) Cf. Arist. De Memoria, 1. 450 b 18; De Somniis, 3. 461b1. 


(16) Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 2.458 b 26-29 : 3. 460 b 29-30, 
Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina use (5939; , the bilious, and 
3 599zx1, the fever-patients, instead of (ny! , the hallu- 
cinators or designers; see Al-Madinat al-Fadila, ed. 
Dieterici, p. 53; Shifa Fol. 180a 19: cNbhT3! sy 50f5 
Sy po lps @rbil IS fm bged Ragfodl, Fav gat SK OT ted] uoell 3 
~ ISPD dH LT awel does 9 Lb 
(7) Ibn Baj. refers to the case of “ hallucination”. Cf. Ibn 
Sina, Fol. 183 b. , Ugled vind legee Eatgoell cye Used ead oy 
ce Cele 8 Sy LT Lengel” Catered! Cpe JRA Lge SIS Sly 
agel E9F9 ... Ggetle LT 9 1... pl plc gS LF sual Lem 
SF LS hell lll g By pal 9 Plo gall Che 1. Agile 
La sla 39 92 9 Loe 
('8) Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 3. 462 a 10-14 ; Ibn Sina, Shifa, fol. 
I83b: tats! ely cially CHL 9 Carmel Gld¥l Cal Nels 
~ SHIT Ul gol poms 9 Riis Lead! Jle 3 lal i LOL 
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(°) 
(2) 
() 


(3) 
@y 
@) 
(25) 

) 
@) 
#) 


(2°) 


©) 
1) 


(C) 
(33) 
(4) 
(9) 


(36) 
(7) 


IBN BAJJAH’S PSYCHOLOGY 


Cf. Arist. De Somniis» 2.460b 5-25. 

Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 2.459a 25-27. 

Cf. Zeller: Plato (trans. Alleyne and Goodwin), p. 239 
Republic x. 596A/Ritter, ii, 306; 303A3. 

Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 2.459b I-5 (qualitative change) 

Ibid. 3.461b 16-24 (The residuary movements are like these). 
Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 4.430a 7. 

Cf. Arist. De Memoria, 1.450a_ 11-14. 

Cf. Arist. De Memorig, I.451a8. 

Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 3.462a 3-14. 

Cf. Arist. De Somniis et Vigilia, 3.456 b 10-16; 4579. 
See Note I7. 

Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 4.429 a 3]-b4; De Somniis, 2.459 b 
10-22; Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 154. 17-22. 

Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 10. 433 a 20 

Cf. Arist. De An. iii .429a5; Ibn Sina, Shita, Fol. 191 a 25: 

y5 Lowe 9 GS gas gras iE Lal wlelic bi logeds oe V¥l clil gartly 
phe gee aeled 9 lata Ge phere ued SIS GN Got! Lew 
13 59 p2U9 Lgcl gil Cua! le B19 & gids 9 Biss LE ae) IW 9 adel 

» Kart 859 pal Camel 9 Te gi! 
also Fol. I9IbS : cal¥! plY! cg set § esl! le aig lass 
Sls de: Gael Eg) fe de Atul suited nb oe ots Gl gem YH at 
ee: are as dig Syd ot asi td 

Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 71. 

Cf. Arist. Phys. viii. 256 a 20. 

Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 74. He uses 
and J) instead of Js! and lu. 

‘To perceive a particular’ means ‘to perceive a form in its 
matter’ see Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, p. 67, Hyd. p. 62. 

Cf. Text, Fol. 154 A, Damascus, p. 97 


Cf. Arist. De An. iii. 7.431la 14-19. 


To perceive a universal means to perceive a common form 
as separated from matter, and sense-perception and 
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(38) 


() 
(*) 
(41) 
(42) 


NOTES 191 


imagination perceive only those forms that are in matter; 
see Ibn Rushd T. al-Nafs, p. 67, Hyd. p. 63. 

Cf. Arist. De An. tii. 6.430b 5; Ibn Sina, Fol. 183a (Shifa): 
Naat! 62 93 be Cyl psetenl aman JE 3s geoedl 3 gf)I yl Gd 92 OF tell Guaell gly 
IS gS LIT Cpe amy) Shedd Last Sy greed! Soll cy poet 39 a preetT ol gel 

- SS 9 eS hy. Byatt Fs Kil 55H! GU | ull ye 
Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, p. 68.3, Hyd. p. 63.7. 

Cf. Arist. De Somniis, 2.459 a 23 sq. 

Cf. Arist. De An. iii 8.432 a 3-10. 

Cf. Arist. Met. Z. vii. 1035 b 29, 


Cf. Arist. Met. A. i. 991 b 3. 


ae nO ne 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISCOURSE ON THE REASONING FACULTY 
The faculty of reason is neither always actual, since knowledge 
is not recollection — and our knowledge is not perfect — nor 
always potential, because man acquires knowledge by perception 


or by learning. It is, therefore, sometimes potential sometimes 
actual. 


It is through this faculty that a man understands a man, and 
achieves or imparts knowledge. This faculty has, therefore, an 
organ through which man expresses himself and composes differ- 
ent meanings in the form of a definite speech. 


The meanings indicated by words are either universals or 
particulars — the particulars are apprehended by the faculty of 
imagination, and the universals are common to all arts and 


sciences. These universals are intelligible meanings and are either 
eternal or transitory. 

() Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 81.18. 

(?) Ibid. p. 66.16. 

(3) Ibid. p. 80-2. 


(4) Whereas ‘ no one can learn ... in the absence of sense’, 
see Arist. De An iii 8.432a6. 

(©) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani p. 79.9. 

(6) Cf. Ibn Baj. fol. 135a 2 (2 Gly GUsy! 9 82.4> go)! UpseRls gill 
Ler pet g cle gureell pgany Ugad eazy Add 9 GLY! losers ils fl 
url gel Ge Lge dey Uasete cole greed Cw pgny Led GL pansy 
SIS pb 9 alld 9 old Tiog 9 pt 9 dy} io Wg Gl! 6 yi 

- Ug LI cate gareell oye 

(7) This verse belongs to a edyo3 (ode) by Abn Qays Ibn 
al-Salt and has been quoted by al-Sibawayh in his Kitab 
(ed. Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris, I. p. 322), Ibn Manzar 
in his Lis@n (under GW! 3, p. 231 al-Baghdadi in his 
Khizana, vol. ii. p. 45, iti. p. 144. 

(®) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 66: Jbst Li! (i, 

— Tigh sly Bygeks LY lnall 3 lgbail 
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Ibn Baj., al-Ittisal (published by Ahwani along with Tal- 

khis K. al-Nafs ? Ibn Rushd, p. 107): fe} BS gm on om 9 

Bly Sead gf Lob Hl gi é 9 ib 

(°) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 199a 10: cbedill yo yehS ate awlial pla! Jolly 

>! 33 yb A> 92 Os! Che! AY) ay ; ely 3 Auth 9 ‘ & 23 ela : Maison 

4.9 yer eo asy pj Loe! SE” yh> 0} yee Sy Lag grettl 9 . ys! Cy ge 

Baty) Ale je se by ejlel 

(0) Cf. Ibn Baj. Fol. 135a 2 GUsVilaso: LW 3 fl sgo9 SUIS 5 

Job UE SIS 9 A oye Pat 45 Keds Y Lads Lele Ugelarg dwai 3 

an (Rida Y lyito Gls gel? anki g we 3 Lo trod 9 jlal| 

cle ghea!l oe SP g> g/l 3 jg Yds Galo getle Gb aA le je ly gel 

Leg LI poms Quill 3 Ar glen! ileal ode 9 audi 9 Glad! late, 

(1) Cf. Ibn Rushd: T. al-Nafs, Ahwani, p. 67.10, Hyd. 
p. 62.13. 


(2) Ibid. 68.1, Hyd. 63.15. 
(13) [bid. p. 80.19, Hyd. 77 6. 
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APPENDIX 
AN ABSTRACT 
OF 
IBN BAJJAH’S PARAPHRASE OF ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA 


The Kitab al-Nafs of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Yahya al-Sa’igh known as Ibn Bajjah (d. 533/1138) is the 
earliest Arabic text so far known that gives us an 
elaborate paraphrase of the De Anima of Aristotle. This 
book which was never edited before has _ survived 
through Abu ’I-Hasan Ibn al-Imam, a close friend and 
favourite student of Ibn Bajjah, whocollected all the 
writings of his master in a single volume. There are two 
MSS. of this volume known preserved in the libraries 
of Oxford and Berlin. But the Berlin MS which was 
shifted to the Eastern part of Germany during the last 
Great War is lost, as [learned from the Berlin Librarian. 
I have, therefore, based my edition of this book on the 
Oxford manuscript alone. 

Besides editing the text, I have prepared an English 
translation and have added explanatory notes, where 
necessary. In the translation an attempt has been made 
to be literal and to keep close to the text. For con- 
venience of the readers the text has been divided into 
separate paragraphs. 

Since the MS. is seven centuries old, partly slightly 
damaged, and very often without diacritical points, and 
full of errors, the editor has had to decipher carefully 
the whole MS. which contains 222 folios—and that in 
order to establish the text, and restore the damaged 
portions and lacunas. 

In the commentary, besides quoting parallel 
passages from Ibn Bajjah’s other works, I have traced 
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the origin of his psychological views in the De Anima, 
and other Aristotelian and Greek works as well. I have 
also compared this work with the works of Ibn Bajjah’s 
Muslim predecessors, particularly with those of also 
Al-Farabi (d. 339/950), and Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), and 
with the writings of Ibn Rusghd (d. 595/1198), his pupil. 


Ibn Bajjah exerted a great influence on his con- 
temporary thinkers, Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185) and Ibn 
Rushd in particular, and on the Latin scholars of the 
Middle Ages in general. His Latinized name, Avempace, 
seems to have been very popular among the Hebrew 
and Latin scholars in those days. His treatises, the 
Taabir al-Mutawahhid, the Risdlat al-Jttisdl, and the 
Risdlat al-\Wada‘, were widely read in the then Europe, 
and exist in Hebrew translations. The Arabic text of 
these treatises was, for the first time, edited by late 
Professor Asin Palacios of Spain. A few pages of the 
K. Tadbir al-Mutawahhid with English translation were 
published by Mr. D.M. Dunlop of Cambridge in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1945. But the Kitab 
al-Nafs seems to have never been translated into Latin 
or Hebrew. 

In the introduction, I have thrown light on the 
importance of this book, and on the style of Ibn Bajjah’s 
exposition of philosophical problems as well. I have also 
described the manuscript. Besides, I have tried to give 
a brief survey of the psychological views of Ibn Bajjah. 

Since a few pages from the end of the text were 
lost in the very days of Ibn al-Imam, it is difficult to 
make sure whichconclusion Ibn Bajjah has reached in this 
book. The text in hand, however, clearly agrees with the 
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main arguments discussed in the second and third books 
of Aristotle’s De Anima. The same definition of Soul 
as advanced by Aristotle in his De Anima—the first 
entelechy of an organized body—has been accepted and 
the same difficulty in explaining the connection of the 
‘intellect’? and the animate body that arises in the De 
Anima has been evidently realized in this book as well 
But Ibn Bajjah, like Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, who have 
always been trying to explain the close affinity between 
reason and revelation on a rational basis, strives rather 
in his own Islamic way to solve this difficulty through 
introducing the theory of revelation which he propounds 
in the Risdlat al-yttisdl and a few other small treatises 
on Appetition and Active Intellect which have not yet 
been published, and which can together easily form ua 
second part of this book 

In the end, I must confess that there are a number 
of obscure passages in the text which in spite of my best 
efforts I have not quite understood. There might be 
some lacunas somewhere in these passages which the 
editor has failed to guess, and which might probably 
be supplied by the other manuscript, if 1t ever turns up 
again, and thus render them easy to understanding. 

But for the importance of the work in the history 
of the science of Soul in the Muslim World, and in 
the world at large, this work would have been left 
undone. Nevertheless, it is expected that this first 
edition of Ibn Bajjah’s Nvitab al-Nafs will to an extent 
facilitate the task of its second edition in future. 

As I am not well up in Greek I have relied on 
the Oxford translation of the works of Aristotle and on 
the English translation of other Greek works. 
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INDEX 


A 

Abt Nasr : 51, 54; also see 
Farabi. 

Accidental : 14, 16. 

Acquired Intellect : 33, 53, 
143, 147. 

Active Mind: 7. 

faculty : 8. 

Actual : 49, 

Actual intellect : 55, 144. 

Aggrezate : 49, 69. 

Ahlwardt : 10, IT. 

al-Ahwani, Ahmad Fu’dd: 5. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias: 4, 
5, 10, 25, 92, 178, 181. 

‘Ali ibn al-Imam : 2, 4, 5, 10, 
11,12 177. 

Alteration : 128, 146, 147. 

Anaxagoras : 141. 

Ants: I11. 

Appetition : 7. 

Appetitive Soul. 9. 

Apprehensions : 158. 

Aqmeous : 119. 

Ariston : 5. 

Aristotle : 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 
17, 21, 24, 26, 27, 51, 52, 62, 
82, 100, 114, 115, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 136, 137, 138, 142, 145, 
146, 149, 150, 154, 156, 163, 
173, 176, 177, 179, 181, 182, 
183. 


Aromatic: 95. 

Arrangement : 41. 

Arsenic : 95. 

Art : 15, 16, 36, 40. 

Arusan : 47, 

Artificial bodies: 13, 14, 16, 
130. 

Asin Palacios, Prof. : 11, 127, 
148. 

Assumption : 106. 

Automatic : 15, 132. 

Averrocs: 1. See also Ibn 
Rushd. 

Axiomatic : 20. 

B 

Bajjah, Ibn: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8,9, 10, 12, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 138, 141, 142, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 153, 
154, 156, 163, 164, 167, 171, 
181, 182. 

Bamm : 88. 

Becoming : 61, 83. 

Bee : 69, I11. 

Being : 143, 146. 

Best being: 52. 

Bitter : 96. 

Boat : 105. 

Body : 17, 43, 50, SI. 

Book of Animals : 35, 38, 40 
41,50, 62, 67, 77, 82, 102. 
105. 
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Book of Plants : 35. 
Broiling : 94, 95, 178. 


C 


Captain : 105, 186. 

Categories : 31, 146. 

Causes : 86. 

Change : 30, 43, 49, 54, 55, 

-—- in being : 55, 61, 76, 83, 

128, 131, 146, 169, 174. 

Coldness, psychical : 100. 

Colour : 80, 81, 86, 92, 172. 

Common Sense: 103, 104, 108, 
185. 

Composition, method of : 23. 
62, 

Concoction : 64. 

Condensation : 64, 69. 

Connection : 49, 50, 54, 55, 61. 

Continuation : 41. 

Continuous : 46, 48. 

Contraries : 46, 83. 

Contrariety : 46. 

Contrivance : 56. 

Corruption : 44, 130. 

Cricket : 90. 

Curtain : 93, 179. 


D 
De Anima : 2, 4, 5, 26. 
Definition : 19, 20, 21, 22, 25. 


De Generatione et Corruptione: 


38, 39, 63, 98. 

Democritus : 21, 86, 126, 127. 
De Sensu et Sensatu: 81, &S5, 
94, 95, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
Desire, natural : 9 

Dieterici : 127. 


Differentia : 22. 
Dimensions : 59. 
Divine Gift: 8. 
Division, method of : 23, 25. 
Dry : 96. 
Duntop, D. M.: 1, 11. 
E 


Element : 13, 14, 19, 57. 

Empedocles : 141. 

Entelechy, definition: 15, 17, 
25, 31, 79, 125, 131, 134, 


135. 
Essential : 14. 
Existence : 52, 56. 
Extension : £9, 82. 
Eye : 80. 
F 
Faculty of Generation : 27. 
of moving : 33. 
—— of imagination: 114. 
-—— of nutrition: 33. 
—— of growth: 42. 
of reason : 56. 
False : 107. 
al-Farabi : 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 92, 


126, 127, 138, 140, 141, 164, 
165, 189. 
Fever: 96. 
Fire : 82. 
First : 79, 81. 
First entelechy : 17. 
mover: 14, 15, 163. 
principle : 19. 
Flavour : 96. 
Flesh: 98, 101. 
Flux : 100. 
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Frod: 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 56, 
148, 150. 

Form: 7, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
43, 44, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 
56, 57, 60, 61, 66, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 77, 103, 105, 125, 
127. 138, 147, 159, 162, 163. 

Fragrance : 95. 

Fusal al-Madani: 126. 

Fusts : 7. 

G 

Galen : 5, 21, 62, 99, 100, 126, 
127. 

Generution : 14, 27, 43, 92, 
131, 149, 168. 

Generutive faculty : 
154. 

Generator : 36. 

Genesis : 128, 

Genus : 2], 22, 23, 24, 35, 36, 
52, 54, 138. 

al-Ghazzali : 6, 19. 

Gift, Divine : 8. 

Growth : J43. 


H 


Hallucination : 189. 
al-Hasan : see Jbn al-Nadar. 
Hearing : 88, 176. 
Heat : 38, 63, 68, 95, 152. 
Heaven and Earth: 51. 
Homogeneous : 45, 55, 60. 
not homogeneous : 45. 
Hunayn : 5, 127, 173. 


I 
Ibn Bajjah : sce Bajjah. 


37, 40, 
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Ibn al-Bitriq: 5. 

—— al-Imam: see ‘Ali. 

—— al-Nadim: 5. 

——— al-Nadar : 10. 

—— Rushd: 4, 5, 126, 127, 
136, 138, 142, 144, 147, 148, 
150, 156, 159, 171, 173, 181. 

Ibn Sina : 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 127, 
136, 139, 140, 152, 153, 154, 
170, 183, 186, 188, 189. 

-—— Ishaq: 127. 

Ibn Tufayl: 2, 3, 4, 12. 

Ihsw’ al-‘Ulam : 126. 

Tiluminant : 81, 83, 84, 86. 

Iumination : 84, 86. 

Imagination: 8, 27, 76, 106, 
109, 110, 187. 

Imaginative : 17. 

Faculty : 8, 110, Lil, 


113. 
Impinging : 88. 
appetition: 7. 
Inclination : 48. 
Inhale : 93. 
Innate heat : 100, 104, 105, 38. 
Intelligence : 51. 
Intellectual Faculty : 153. 
Instrument : 14, 17. 
Intention : 37, 38, 57, 95. 
Intermediate appetition : 7. 
Ishaq: 5, 150, 156. 


J 


Juggler: 90. 
Juniper: 95. 


K 
Kahle, P. E.: 1. 
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Knowledge : 
21, 24. 


17, 18, 19, 20, 


L 
Last: 79. 
entelechy: 17. 
Learning: 117. 
Light: 81, 85, 86. 
Lip, broad: 102. 
Logos: 118. 
Lute: 89. 


M 


Mathematical Sights and 
Shades: 82, 

Mathlath : 88. 

Mathna. 88. 

Matter: 8, 13, 19, 43, 44, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 51, 55, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 66, 70, 71, 74, 103, 
108, 110, 112, 138, 159, 162. 

Meaning : 72, 75. 

Medium : 99, 100. 

Metaphysics : 18, 22, 33, 48, 
115. 

Meteorology : 63, 65, 67. 

Mind: 9, 153. 

Mineral bodies : 64, 65. 

Mirror: 87. 

Mixing: 63, 64, 69, 92, 168, 
178. 

Mixture : 62, 63, 95. 

Moist: 88, 96. 

Moisture : 95, 96. 

Motion: 15, 44, 130, 147. 

Moved: 16, 47, 62, 161. 

Movent: 102. 

Moving faculty : 34, 37. 


Movement : 39, 55, €6, 87, &8, 
133. 

Mover: 14, 15, 16, 32, 325, 36, 
45, 47, 54, 55, 56, 60, 62, 63, 
65, 75, 100, 127, 128, 133, 
160, 161. 

Musk: 95. 

Mutlag : 88. 


N 


Nature: 16, 17, 34, 51. 
Natural bodies: 13, 14, 16, 

17, 127. 

—— body: 39, 132. 
—— things: 126. 

-——— desire: 9. 
Nutritive faculty, definition: 6, 

29, 35, 39, 40. 

-—— soul: 17, 35, 38, 

42, 133, 148, 149. 
Necessary, definition : 29. 
Nerve : 100. 
Nourishment : 56. 
Nutrient : 35. 

O 
Ockhley : 12. 
Odorous : 95. 
Odour: 92, 93, 94, 95. 
Ov:ophagus : 90. 
Opinion : 106. 
Organ : 98, 99, 100. 
P 

Particular : 77, 120, 192. 
Passive faculty: 8, 1423, 
Passivity : 31. 
Paul Karaus: 127. 
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Perception, definition: 7, 8. 
57, 101, 187. 

Perfection : 15, 17, 56. 

Peri Hermenias : 119. 

Peripatetics : 52. 

Per prius et posterims: 19. 

Phacdo: 115. 

Phantom : 108. 


Philosophische Abhandlung- 
den : 127. 
Physics : 26, 29, 30, 38, 43, 


49, 50, 58, 67, 69, 70, 76, 83, 
I} 1, 127. 

Plato: 5, 21, 26, 48, 52, 109, 
LIS, 126, 137, 161. 

Pleuritics : 107. 

Plotinus : 160 

Plutarch : 5. 

Pneuma, innate: 100. 

Pocock, F: 10, 12. 

Politics, the Science of: 15, 
132. 

Political Science : 18. 

Possible : 113, 144. 

Posterior Analytics : 
22. 

Position: 31, 83. 

Possession: 31. 


20). 2%. 


Potentiality : 33, 44, 46, 48. 


58, 62, 73, 110. 
Principle, First : 19. 
Prime mover: 47. 
Privation: 144, 
Prophecy : 9. 
Psychical coldness: 100. 
perception: 158. 
Psychology: 18, 125. 
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INDEX 


Putridity : 41. 

Q 

Quantity : 31, 34. 

Quality : 31. 

R 

Rarefaction : 64. 

Rational Appetition : 7. 

faculty: 8. 

Reasoning faculty : 

118, 192. 

Soul: 17. 

Recollection : 117. 

Representation : 108, 109, 112, 
114. 

Reproduction : 
144. 

Relation. category of : 31, 83, 
&4, 

Reproductive faculty : 39, 40, 
42, 57. 

Respiration: 93. 

Revelation : 9. 

S 

al-Sa’igh, Ibn: I. 

Sabbaba : 88. 

Sensation: 8, 56, 62, 106, 
110, 158. 

Sensible : 107. 

Book on: 114 

Sense : 102, 103. 

Sensitive : 17. 

Sense perception : 43, 57, 58, 
66, 76, 77, 87, 91, 98, 103, 
107, 108, 157. 

Sentient : 62. 

Separation: 112. 


8, 117, 


7, 41, 143, 
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Shadow : 87. 

Shell : 97. 

Shiga : 127. 

Sitht: 79,101, 172. 

Signs : 20. 

Simplicius : 5. 

Simple being : 13. 

Skin : 98, 99. 

Sleep : 105, 110. 

Smell : 92, 95, 178. 

Smoke : 82, 96. 

Sound : 89, 176. 

Soul, definition : 6, 7, 8, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 32, 38, 42, 54, 56, 61, 
79, 104, 125, 133, 156. 

Space: 31. 

Sperm: 41, 42. 

Spherical body: 51, 55, !47. 

Sponge: 97, 148. 

Spontaneous growth: 155. 

Stick: 101. 

Storax : 95, 

Substance: 31, 140. 

Substratum: 30, 31, 31, 57, 
83, 160. 

Succession: 41. 

Successive : 156. 

syllogism; 23. 


T 
Tadbir aleMutawabhid : 
1, 2, 11, 12, 127, 132. 134. 


Tangible : 62, 98, 101, 182. 
Taste: 93, 96, 181 
Terrestrial : 8]. 
Themislius: 5, 101, 181, 184. 
Theophrastus : 5. 
Thunder : 90. 

Throat: 96. 

Timaeus : 21, 127. 

Time: 31. 

Touch : 98, 99, 101, 182. 
Transformation : 14, 110. 
Transitory: 73. 
Translucence : &6. 
Translucent : &6. 
Transitory movement : 32. 
True: 107. 

Trunk : 102. 


U 
Universal : 120, 190, 192. 
Urula : 96, 

V 


Viscous: 96. 

Vision : 79, 86, 173. 

Vitreous humour: 173. 
W 

Walzer, R.: 127. 

Wood: 44, 45, 46, 47. 
Z 

Zir : 88, 89. 
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CORRIGENDA 


P.8 Read (at the end): wei 94! 4) 56s. Go instead of 
ot, Sil Ws: jen. 


P. 38.2: » ‘“being’’ instead of being. 


P. 50.23: », Now is New 
P.57523° », ater on i latter on 

» 90: »» by what 7 by when 
P.58.6 : ,, of smell a of small 

re le » mouth < month 
P. 63 28: » Inefficient e in efficient 
P. 82.21: », As though es As through 
P. 127.1 & 4 1, Sel - > CART 
P.128.25 : ,, accidentally 5 ace.dentlly 


P.129.2 : ,, as YU ue Yb dale do YL 


o> @ 13-14 : Read: (7 >| orn cul gio! or” ‘ a. MS 8 Lyin a aes 
Fol. 48 a: Ugildy 15 yo a ell be he 2 OT yet 9 OT peel Gls 


Fol. 50 a.: . . . dandy US pu GO! 9 9 dom flit fod: UF proll 9 
eye LS yn We 9 
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P. 129.26 : Read: yx%/f b. & ply gahy dhe Car Hl OT peal! Gt Ga Jy j 


ale-Kawn, Fol. 81 bs US yxwi the ele aie OT ytedl OS ym ISI pret 
pt genes OS preted 9 OS yrkedl RIS Sage, 


Fol. 82 b : LS yxkodls ee 89 ye bet yi Vi aS ym | gdm 56? LS z7t%n a OQ 
Olwlets LS jroll 9 


P. 131 15-16: Read: om na > 53 uit > Fol. 16a; pnkied | dnd an Shiba! 9 
Vlei! (com elell y! Sell Ge. gelled diye, dal 9 > 52 5/1 CSS 


Fol. 16 b. SLL a 59> 90) OlSl . ., CIPS g7z Long! Dent! 9 cy gNU9 
. JLSIL 2 9> 9 ed 3 JLSIL 25> 9 {yr 


P. 131.35: Read; > 4=yl2 Y¥9 insteal of S= t= ale Ys 


p.132 (second line from bottum) : Read : 


Fol 182 ae yaad U Goan ia st gd! Sams Sul 5: Oy! 9 
Fol. 183 b 22 pas Au eye. 


AS srw V9 AS poke 5.8 (cullow gia} 
Al-Hayawan, Fol. 96a: varls le fe SoVl AP YL 9 Gut! Oo lags 
ell Ral sil 8 


P 135.24 & 25: Read: “S2e the Ar. Text Fol. 155 A, Damascus, 
p. 101: JY beSeal ge cuuittl oI 


P. 137.4: Ate’ Athor al-‘Ulwiyah Fol. 71 b 3 BF LT a gual obi 
ze i gs dab Ul 


P. 138 6-7: Read 26°... Gllaeje adel ae 5 cyan yt baw je Gh OI” 


P, 175. No. 26: Read ; * al’, instead of ¢ 37 jl”? 
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